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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Michael AiiKOld's Byxanline Empire. I025-J204 is published this month. G.E.b 

John Bayley is Warion Professor of English at the University of Oxford. David I 
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PeterSurke’STnostrecent bookii Montaigne, 1981. Sluartl 

1. Bernard Cohen's Re\H)iution In Science will be published Inter this year. Alan J, 

Alan Dowty Is Professor of Government and International Studies at the University of Notre Dame. Roy Poi 

lain Fenton's Mask and Patronage inSIxleenth’Century Mantua, Volume 2, was published in 1982. David E 

John Gledson is the author of The Deceptive Realism of Machado deAssis: A dissenting view of “Dorn Alan R< 

Cusmurro", 1984. johnHj 

P.M.HarmBnisxhetLUtbotofMetaphysicsandNarural Philosophy,\982. C K Si 

CellaHawkeavrorthisalecturerinSerbo-CronlattheSchoolofSIavonicandEastEuropeanSiudlesof I p co 

London University. **' ' 

Mary Lutyens's books include Edwin Lutyens, 1980. 

Jnlin Mfl gitay was Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School. 1 960-75. and Chairman of the Headmasters* . . 

Conference. 1970. J®**"®* 

Btuart Maclure's Educational Deveiopmeni and School Building was published last year. Charles 

Vivian Merclcr is Professor of English at the U niversity of California, Santa Barbara. David \ 

AlonS. MilwardisProfessorofContemporary Historyin the European University Institute, Florence. Maurlc 
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Books & Prints Announcements, 


G. E. Mingay's books include Rural Life In Victorian England, 1977. 

David Ndkea'sJonaihan Swift: A hypocrite reversed will be published in June. 

Stephen Orgel is the author of TheJonsoniaii Masque, 1981. 

Peter Partner's books include Se/urisrnnre Some /5fH^/559, 1977. 

D. Z. Phillips is Professor of Philosophy at University College, Swansea. 

Stuart Piggott’s most recent book, The Earliest Wheeled Transport, was published in 1983. 

AlanJ, Piper is an Assistant Keeper in Palaeography and Diplomatic at the University of Durham. 
Roy Porter is a lecturer at the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London. 

David Rosand teaches Art History at Columbia University. 

Alan Ross's RanjI, a biography, appeared in 1983. 

John Ryle's Warriorj of the White Nile was published in 1982. 

C. K. Stead is the editor of The Letters and Journals of Katherine Mansfield, 1977, 

J. P. Stem is Professor of German at University College London. 

Denis Stevens^ edited two violin concertos by Tartini and two by Leclair for a record featuring Yehudi 
Menuhin and the Polish ChamberOrchestra last year. 

John Stevens's Words and Music in the Middle Ages is to be published shortly. 

Charles Thomas's Christianity in Roman Britain to adSOO was published in 1981 . 

David Vaisey Is Keeper of Western Manuscripts at the Bodleian Library. 

Maurice Wiles is Regius Professor of Divinity at the University of Oxford. 
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The stiffening of opinions 


P, N. Furbank 

DONALD E. STANFORD (Edltori 
The Selected Loiters of Robert Bridges, 

Wilh the Correspondence of Robert Bridges 
and Lionel Mulrhead 
2 Volumes: 1,039pp. Golden Cockerel/ 
Associated University Press / Cornwall 
Books. £4.95 each. 

0874131774/0874132045 

It U Robert Bridges’s misfortune that readers 
approaching him for the first lime are likely to 
be bearing him a grudge, and a justified one, 
for sitting on Hopkins's poems for almost thirty 
years. The issue was pretty thoroughly aired 
some Lime ago, so there is no need lo do more 
than quote the crucial document: Bridges's 
fourth letter lo Mrs Bridges, dated a year or so 
after Hopkins's death: 

The memoir must I think be given up for the present, 
bu( perhaps n short ''prcfBCc" might be written which 
WQutii put the poems out of the reach of criticism. 

1 should not tike the poems to he printed without 
some word of that sort, and it is a difficulty which a 
memoir would have got over. 

I should myself prefer the postponement of the 
poems till a memoir is written, or till I have got my 
own method of prosody recognised separately from 
Gerard's. They arc the same, ond he has the greater 
claifu than I to the origination of it, but he has used it 
so as to discredit it. 

It is hard to get round this: Bridges is putting 
his own interests (the interests of his own 
theory of prosody) before those of his friend, 
and that must - surely - be wrong. Donald 
Stanford takes a more charitable line in the 
introduction to the present volumes but he is 
not quite persuasive. 

It was great bad luck on Hopkins’s part, 
then, to have Bridges as his literary executor; 
but no bad luck to have had him as a friend. 
Bridges was someone Hopkins could bounce 
ideas off, who was genuinely interested in 
some of the same topics, and who offered him a 
temperate, but probably rather supportive and 
tranquillizing, friendship. The ardour and 
capacity to be hurt, of course, \yere mainly on 
Hopkins's side: Bridges was for him “my dear 
heart", “my dearest”. That Bridges, as he 
wrote to Canon Dixon (June 14, 1889), be- 
lieved that Hopkins "Would never have done 
anything great" was not his fault, at least in an 
ethical sense; and if he told Hopkins that he 
would not, "for any money", read "The Wreck 
of the Deutschland" for a second time, this was 
within the rules of their fairly hard-hitting 


friendship. Hopkins's retort on that occasion 
was robust as well as crushing: “You say you 
would not for any money read my poem again. 
Neverthele.ss I beg you will. Besides money, 
you know, there is love.” Bridges, for some 
reason, seems to have destroyed his own letters 
to Hopkins - at any rate only three have sur- 
vived (they are included in (he present collec- 
tion). We can sense, however, that Hopkins 
was (he dominant partner in the friendship; 
and, as well as much generous praise, he gave 
Bridges some hard knocks, as when he advised 
him to experience “putting himself out for 
charity's sake", or when he made fun of 
Bridges's (later much anthologized) poem “On 
a Dead Child": 

The diction is not exquisite as yours can be when you 
arc ui ease. No, but you say it is severe: perhaps it is 
bald. But indeed “wise, sad head" and “firm, pule 
hands" do not strike me as severe at all, nor yet 
exquisite. Rather they belong to a familiar common- 
place about “Reuder, have you never hung over the 
pillow of . . . pallid cheek, cl.immy brow . . . long, 
long night-wiiiches . . . surely, Sir Jnsiah Bicker- 
siaR, there is some hopel 0 say not oil is over. It 
cnnru)l lie" - You know. 

WIint hindered Bridges in properly appre- 
ciating Hopkins wns, I suppose, an Etonian 
devotion to “good form" and “good taste". 
Hopkins, according to this code, overdid 
things, went too far, was “freakish" - not just 
in his verse but in his life. In a significant ex- 
change, Hopkins rebuked Bridges “for treat- 
ing j^ie as I were not in earnest". But admit- 
tedly Hopkins was a man inordinately and most 
uncomfortably in earnest, and there may have 
been some medical good sense in Bridges's 
comment to Hopkins's mother (May 28, 1890): 
“I always considered that he was over nervous 
about himself, and exaggerated his symp- 
toms." 

In the portrait of Bridges which emerges 
from the thousand-odd letters in Professor 
Stanford's voluminous selection, earnestness is 
certainly not a trait, though application, stub- 
bornness and tenacity of principle are. It is the 
good-form, gentlemanly, non-earnest side 
which one finds least agreeable in the letters. 
Bridges has a lifelong friend, a fellow-Etonian 
called Lionel Muirhead, described by Stan- 
ford, who prints a number of his letters to 
Bridges, as "a gentleman of independent' 
means, a good classical scholar, and a man of 
refined tastes". Muirhead travelled a bit, 
painted a bit (what else he did I do not know), 
and his letters, full of travel-notes, leaden ban- 
ter and classical tags - but also Bridges’s letters 
back - weigh heavily on the spirits. It is such a 


well-bred, Inw-icmperatnrc friendship that 
something in one cries nut "what is the use of 
such friendships?'’ 

Stiinfoni, in his iniroductinn, remarks that 
Bridges “successfully resisted the neurotic 
glonminc.ss of the fin de sii^clc iiml the cynicism 
of (he Edwanlian und Jazz ages"; and indeed 
he resisted them with very little effort. He hud 
always at bottom a very high self-esteem. Hop- 
kins once accused him of being vain, which he 
evidently was. though it is not a very heinous 
fault . it led to a lit tie comedy when , i n the early 
l92Us, Roger Fry painted his portrait. Bridges 
was appalled at the result. ‘T thought that if I 
died without any other later record it would be 
supposed that [ had suffered from ncutc melan- 
choly, and that my flesh had undergone a visi- 
ble adipoccroiis decomposition before death." 
He hurried off to nearby Oxford to hsive a 
passport photograph taken, to prove to Fry 
what he really looked like, and when his wife 
told him this did not do him justice, he had a 
second one taken. Fry was hurt and waxed 
abusive about the photos, but Bridges was 
quite unrepentant. “I don't see that there can 
be any concordance between our two chagrins 
-yours that I don't like your picture- mine that 
you think I ought to. We may leave it at that." 

Bridges also comes out in the letters as a 
Podsnnp. He finds the Italians “horrible” and 
dislikes the Germans even more, eventually 
writing them off (admittedly in wartime) as 
“slavish unprincipled pigs” und "contemptible, 
filth". Dickens he considers vulgar, Byron and 
Shelley half-mad, and the modern music of 
Brahms and Henschel us "in my humble and 
stiffening opinion just intellectual rot”. Sidney 
Lee's Life of Shakespeare prompts him to ask: 
“What could a Jew make of Shakespeare's 
love?'' When he and his wife have to spend two 
months In London in 1887, he tells Muirhead 
(December 15) that he does not know whot to 
do with himself: "the dirt is so dreadfully hithy 
and the reading room at the British Museum 
has in the interests of the lower classes been 
made impossibly for gentlemen. - A Jug of 
French dirt with germs from Soho 20 billions to 
the square millimetre." The Boer War thrills 
him, as if it might be the "great proof or trial of 
the country", and he has a dream "that it was 
all over in one great battle in which the Boers 
got utterly smashed". (The one coiriforl 
Muirhead can find in the summer of 1915 
is that "Anyhow RogerCasement has swung.") 

Yet he shows a certain sun>rising breadth of 
human sympathy. It was Bridges the Teuton- 
hater who was 'among the first to. advocate 


reconciliation with Germany after the First 
World War. Tlic fuel impressed E. M. Forster, 
who became very Fond of him, though he could 
never make him out. Forster wrote to Joe Ack- 
crlcy after staying with Bridges in 1925: 
"Bridges is very queer - childish, Iconiitc, un- 
conventional, pro-hluck, snobby, patriotic, 
atheist." Bridges seems lo have thought sex a 
bad thing ("Oh dear how he lowered his voice 
before articulating the word 'passion”', wrote 
Forster), and in designing his famous wartime 
unthology The Spirit of Man, he decided to 
make it *'a new sort of thing", “a book of 
beauty excluding sexual passion and Mirth". I 
suspect, Inn, that an unconscious reason why 
Hopkins's poems made him nervous was (heir 
eroticism. He had by (ben revolted strongly 
against (he heated, idcalized-crotic, High- 
Church atmosphere of his undergraduate days 
at Oxford. Nevertheless he did not react 
against it wilh rancour, and wrote, forty years 
on. a very sympathetic and gently amusing 
memoir of the young poet Digby Dolbcn - a 
faintly Sebastian Flytc-like figure, who wns 
politely thrown outof Eton for frequenting the 
Jesuits and would talk and write unceasingly, 
with amiable frankness, about his extravagant 
passion For a schonl-fricnd, 

Wliut comes out of Bridges's letters is a kind 
of lesson about old age. I fc is more likeable »s 
he grows old. It is nut exactly that he gels better 
(though he docs n little); it is rather his being 
just the same, and with such verve and blithe- 
ncss, near to hisei^ticth year, (hat makes him 
a pleasing spectacle. Many accounts agree on 
this. A. E. Housnian, \Vlto went (o slay with 
him in 1924, found him 
nn amazing old man: at 79 he gels up »t five in the 
morning, lights his own fire and makes his coffee, 
iind docs a lot of work before nrcakfiisl. He has a 
large number of correct opinions and is delighted lo 
Find Ihavc them too, and shakes hands wilh me when 
I sny (hat the Nun's Priest's Talc is Chaucer's best 
poem, and that civilisation without slavery is im- 
possible. ' ..... 

Stanford also quotes a picture of.lum from 
Mario Praz’s The House of Life; 

what with his untid>' hair, his woolly beard, his 
(lashingeye and his warlike frown, 1 imagined myself 
in the presence .of a holy anchorite or an old buc- 
caneer, or a sort of Count of Monte Crlslo such as 
you see in popular illustrolloru to that novel. Even 
. his hat has fomelhing advenlurous about It; it looks 
like the Jioi of Robinson' Crusoe, 

I come now . to Bridges’s expteiriraepts arid 
reforms: hisicampai^ for quanOtaliye verse, 
phonetic spelling, new written characters and 
accents, calligraphy and Pure English. The 
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Abstracts of renewal 


trouble with all such new or improved vehicles 

I : (1 not just thinking of Bridges here) is that 

I ! daft things lend to be put into them; calli- 

. f ! graphy, for example tends to be employed to 

write about calligraphy, and quantitative verse 
about quantitative verse, or alternatively ab- 
• I : out the internal combustion engine - topics. 

j I I ihstistosay.eithertooappropriateortoolittle 

j i so. As regards quantitative verse in English a 

j i further, rather simple, law or dilemma also 

j j seems to present itself- The verse of Virgil and 

j Ovid, and equally the verse of Milton and 

. i Wordsworth, works bylhe counterpointing of a 

fixed notional metrical form (quantitative in' 
Latin, accentual In English) with a free-ranging 
I stress.govemed by actual speech-usage. Now, 

' I English readers, though of course sensitive to 

I I I "quantity”, have no experience of the regula- 

I live or metrical use of it. Wlial an English 

I j writer who wants to write quantitative verse 

has to do, therefore, is to make sure that his 
I stresses fall on the "long" syllables - thereby 

^ nudging the reader into awareness that 

I “quantity" is involved. But then, does that not 

mean renouncing the very counterpointing 
i; I that we agreed was the secret of good verse? 

i 'To generalize: quantitative verse in English 

: I is forced perpetually to insist that it IS quantita- 

. • j live verse, and accordingly a gap or gulf opens 

up between the form of the verse and what it is 
^ I , saying. Jhus, while reading Bridges's “Epistle 

. ; to a Socialist", one is listening throughout to 

! the message (no doubt a political one) sig- 

' I nailed by the very fact that the poem is in 

' ' classical hexameters. (Would you expect to 

i - ! find a, political- polemic In classical hexa- 

1 ! meters?) Tennyson to some extent, but above 

i nil Clough, seems to have realized the truth that- 

V - j fbe proper role of quantitative verse in English 

i is comic; it depends on exploiting a Bet- 

{ jemanesque mis-match between form and edn- 

: I tent. 

. I How should we rate Bridges as a poet? Not 

' very highly, I think. The truth is, no serious 

1 emotions are at play in his work. A few of the 

. j lyrics are certainly appealing. The famous "A 

; I ^ ; Passer-By" ("Whither, O splendid ship, thy 

1 i; ’^4 crowding ...'») has a delightful 

■ • ,'? tune-(also a real verbal success in that “crowd- 

> ' j . ' ^ Bridges had an ear, a fact recognized by 

! ; ; Bzra Pound, who was impressed by .his metri- 

cal experiments and told Haniet Monroe in 
1 . 1915 that the cadence of one of Bridges's lyrics 

, was “exquisite". (By 1934 his tone has changed 

and he is complaining piteously to Eliot at the 

j Criterion at having to review "Rabbft Britch- 

r . es". *T take it allT goiter do is to talk about 

j:.;, . j I Britches, not necessarily read the ole petrifac- 

•' ,• , rion? ... I spose I can cite what I once said of 

; , 1 . > Britches? ] managed to dig about 10 lines of 

ii ! WorseLibreoutofoneofhisleetiebookies.") 

•; . i;! AnotherBridgespoemlhalladmlre, sonnet' 

' .'l!,; 22in TbcGrow/Ao/Love-'Twouldbeabird, 

I [f i • and sfwight on wings I arise . . ."-hasaclose 
jj t 4, affinity to "A Passer-By": it is about the poet 

j I j ' outdoing the bird, as "A Passer-By" is about 

'1 J $ ; outdoing, outstripping, and being a patron 

f! ;• Ii; . to* toe ship. There is a, very characteristic 

I’M ,li. Bridgean .^eme here, which reappears more 

,if 5 4 ’ **pf*citlyih-7?ie T’csforticrtf&^Befliilyandmight . 

I ! i 11 be termed "humanistic vanity"'; Ihe bird does 

' ’' .j' . not bene^t frbm the glorious privildges of a 

I' y . . .bird, it is only Man who can do that, 
ill:/' ■ Mior The Testament of Beauty; though i\s 
ill !S' ! ' . ' :ya*^.f9Tm,was desJ^ned id awsomm’odate cur 

fi I " • toQttopicsandthemo(|ernv!i^rId,i,d9n*th^^ ! 

| l| • asdyscewhhtistobcdonewithit.Hereitisoh 

if'?*/ itoe w6man;questldh:' .1 

. . •’fbUay -if any lady in her boudoir, rhymeth, 
it 1 r :l toe ts drown'd In man's. iradliion and dts^iw^ 

[I j fl loiie, ' *'■ 

|tl; .'irimsposiMherihiglrmusictothe Idwercief; 

I i ' : ;o?d4emclhlMinhe.6rthofl^ 

[j , rb(^aeprt|ie|^:;|[cwe^a^^ 

f ' •■••'i • . ■•i’-j''-' ■■ > '•!' '■ I V '• ■ •■"'Saved - 

i I t i.,.|pr^sj>ph6v;comj)tishl arlbliy^ one IWimschande, ' 

! ' i '- - J iuthai i mutiebrouS aiiihp which Rave QllnU^; » 

! I Wth a.ve'n^nnbe. ' 

, i ■i'i'iStapfqidj.d!^ ,theSe.-!- 

• ■ r ‘ V' ' I' WV sdnJpiiiously and: informatively ediifed:; 

• i ''iV' tbpidugh p're- • 

; ti-' ‘r'-t':!!' 
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The Leifers of D. H. Lawrence 
Volume ill, October 1916-1921 
762pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521231124 

"Do write from your real self, Amy , . 
Lawrence counselled Amy Lowell (March 23, 
1917) and it is because he was incapable him- 
self of doing anything else that his letters are so 
compelling. I wait eagerly for the remaining 
volumes in this projected seven-volume edi- 
tion and can only congratulate everybody con- 
cerned in this presentation of the letters froth 
October 1916 to June 1921. It has appeared 
reasonably quickly, is handsomely laid out and 
is not unduly expensive. It is as inclusive as a 
collected edition ever can be. More than a third 
of this volume consists of previously unpub- 
lished letters and at least as many again are 
made available to the more general reader for 
the first time by being drawn from academic 
publications and from memoirs. Maps, the 
chronological table, the index and the photo- 
graphs are all helpful, and the annotation 
shows scholarship at its best. Clearly the edi- 
tors must have wondered about their potential 
readership and have decided to try to assist 



anyone they could imagine having a use for this 
book. The result is that those who just want to 
read Lawrence's letters will find foreign lan- 
guages translated, allusions (especially to the 
Bible) located, correspondents identified and 
so on. while those who are investigating the 
period more generally will find information 
about literary circles, publishing practice, the 
postal and railway services, and even inter- 
national banking and the money market, 
all of it the kind of apparently trivial detail 
which, as every researcher knows, takes a great 
deal of time to dig out. 

Editors of Collected Letters, however, can 
bury their author, even as they honour him - 
there are 940 ieners in this volume alone - and 
one must hope that a one or two-volume se- 
lection will be made once the whole project is 
completed. But selection will be difficult. This 
volume begins with Lawrence "weary to death 

of my fellow men They are like rats . . 

and ends with him asking, "Why is everybody 
always caring so hard about somebody else? 
Why not leave off? In short, why not have done 
with Jesus and with love . . .", and it would be 
easy in a selection to give the impression that 
throughout these years Lawrence did nothing 
but curse and vilify, bolstering himself with 
fantasies about power and singlends. But it 
would be wrong, for the letters of manic de- 
nunciation are outnumbered by those which 
reveal a professional writer struggling with typ- 
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• BetweenMoonandMoonrSelectedlettersof 

Itobert Graves 1946-1972 
323i^.fiutchinson. £14.95; . 
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In August 1954 Robert GraVes had eight books 
1 n press , was regularly contributing journalistic 
pieces to Punchy and was preparing his Dark 
Lectures, (which he persistently misspells 
"Clarke”, even after he has given them). From 
1946, when these letters begin, until the early 
1960s, Graves maintained this Stakhanbvite 
production- despite, apparently, the tendency 
of the Malloican sun tp dry his iiik in its bottle. 
p(^ms^^abslati6ns and noveb r sometimes 
avowedly pqi-bolling 4- dbow for si)ace with 
. . thatvdst "grammar of pdcdd.myth", 7'/j« White 
. OpddisSt and with other wprki of historical- i 

• Iheologlcalronthropplogical "scholarship", in 

‘ particidfir The Nazamn Odspel Restored, ip', 

. ■ addition'. Graves pursues, with Idrles'Shafi, ui 

. i.mereSt lii. Sdfistn; arid, with an Aiiiericaa 
, ^"pthhqmycoldgisr, R. GOidoii Wassohi 'a 
prepcdpatipii with, liiushipoms -^/this latter 
l<< Gulminiilti j in. a hotel room in New York wliqh 
-..-.Graves 'shares psilocybin Wsldns- with the • 
■: ?,fehoireo^apher Jdrpnjd RohbN 
- V ’ VAltho'ugh^ his emcj^tiorial life t^ipu^out Uiis 
period is fhirly stable;Compared to the suicidal i 
which rPreceded Jt ; . Gray« ' i 

"sorts qfcdnsoMiiiJon, i.ns^aijohandpaih ftom ' 
. /a qqattet 
; landjull-iffeypu^ 




ing and distracting elements in an already ex- 
traordinarily busy life. In addition, the various 
"breaks” with friends which occupied much of 
the earlier volume of these letters {In Broken 
Images^ 1982) persist here in the form of pro- 
tracted and soiiietimes public arguments: with 
Richairi Aldington over T. E. Lawrence, with 
John ^Wain, with the TLS, and with almost 
everyone, it seems, over the translation of 
Omar Khayyam and accusations against 
Graves and the Shahs (hat they were using a 
fprged manuscript. 

'These breaks arc the least surprising thing 
about this exotic man, given his own treatment 
of some intimates and his opinion of most of his 
conteniporaries. After acting as Graves’s 
punctilious ^pd aimpst medievally attentive 
secretary and amanuensis fpr eighteen years, 
Karl Gay is, summarily dismissed , by letter 
: when Qrayes’s pxpductivity d^ines. "Don't 
be cross," writes -Graves, woozily and'^Wth 
■aitoriishingly: e^Usdcal presumption,' "con- 
tinue to love me,; and accept the change tor 
, your qwii sake." Stephen Speiid^;^ ‘‘Stainless : 
StepWit Stairitorth'’;-:>frh^^^ 

, poqtfV now. Query: why m 
^ the A(|^ eleven jpa^i (o' ’ 
,JohnBetjartiin’s(nc)5«/ri 
. flfltenes.the;;Afc‘iv ybrkertor Grave*: '‘‘QdbdV 
,bye,: fat'^ridl*' He "dislikes eveiY inch" of ' 
;r.;DMmprid;f<ab<^^ • 

. -arfd twbart.’R^^^^ 

: • JH‘^8 j'*' ^Wet^bag^^^ 

: hawearriori;ih^^ the^vll Wars; 

,, ‘peace .witl) sassobh 

major break In ^he pariierivblumey w^^ : 

V Ihe^lettehrepqmng .it-:0iripha^ 

■; ‘^f-pfoteriiV6';rdlshbii^ 


ists. publishers, proofs, trying to make a llvif, 
and to get a hearing when his one major bdS 
had been banned and his second was dee^i ' 
untouchable. For any writer nowadays 
academic or not - Lawrence’s pleasure in sk 
ply being sent some writing paper, the fact tbit 
he has to sell his typewriter, that hecannoua* 
a duplicating machine but has to entrust sc^ ' 
bled-over carbon copies to the post - all of thk 
will seem as important as the fact that he fell m 
with almost everybody and thought Uovd 
George a sewer rat. ^ 

Most readers, of course, will value thes« 
letters for what they disclose about Lawrence’s 
state of mind as he completed Women In Um 
• and moved on to The Lost Girl and Amn'i 
Rod. About his actual novels Lawrence san 

maddeningly little, but his frequentattemptsto 

explain himself to friends and especially to 
fellow writers say a lot. not so much in theit 
content, which is inconsistenj and occasionally 
manic, but in their method. “Return then to 
your dahlias; I Temember them much better 
than your ideas", George Moore advised, but 
however much Lawrence still thrilled to the 
natural world he needed more than dahlias 
now. Increasingly he needed to make sense of i 
everything, a process which demanded ideas ' 
and concepts. The mass of sculpture no longer , 
pleased him. he told Mark Gerller, as it got in ! 
the way of the idea. And what one sees in (be j 
letters is the steady absorption of phenomena i 
into the idea. The slaughter in France caa [ 
make sense if seen as the necessary deatij- 1 
throes of a civilization already all-bm dead, i 
The vileness of modem America (judged be- 1 ■ 
fore Lawrence had even seen it) is welcomed aj I. 
evidence that it “has dry-rotted to a point * 
where the final seed of the new is aimpst left j' 
ready to sprout". That human relatiomhips are i- 
impossibly difficult, that love is not enough, j; 
lead to ideas about a realm in which “paradisal i 
souls” can exist in "star-singleness". Above all, 
Lawrence conceptualizes his need to escape. 
America, Palestine, the Andes, the South, lu- [ 
ly, all beckon not because of what these places : 
could offer him in reality but because of tbek 
attraction os abstractions in a schema whiil 
identified casting off and abandoning theoldu i. 
the preconditions of renewal. Attheendoftbe j 
period covered by this volume Lawrence was ; 
beginning in life and art to put these ideas bi | 
the test., . . 


It must be said that these moments of casUd | 
venom supply a very welcome relief in s | 
volume which often indicates the drawbacks of 
corresponding only with those who, to malo- 
tain a correspondence at all, must also liialii- 
tdn a decorous level of sycophan^. The sclcfr 
tion is also over-indulgent to Grares’s esoteric [ 
Intellectual interests: the many impassioned ! 
.discussions of Jesus’s life after crucifixion, and t 
of the “pumpnifikation" of Claudius,' for in* 1; 
stance, are unlikely to hold many readers, ex- i 
cept perhaps for reasons Graves would not \ 
appreciate. Yet his obvious and, of course, 
frustrated desire for scholarly dclat Is curiously 
at one with his similarly frustrated desirf iiX | 
major commercial and popular success in 
theatre ofeinema. These lettere areemharras^ ^ 
singly littered with assurances that projects sii | 
about to be redlized, .followed by footnote' f 
wlucib. tell us ithat they never were. ,! ■ ■ ? 

Graves was, it seems, self-deludingly drawff j 
to the glamour of lives .and, “lifestyles" 
rent from his own. But this was pefhaps to i 

benefit of his poelryj Which if, ^Irdly, l 


'^om of the'mind'to. retries fipIfiiorgoU^yiL 

■ thin^": Peirfiaps the iikotic'liifotBrid^to^^^ 

• -necessaryVjwork dissolved' his 'ne^ 

; Iranepus fdndsfof.glamdur^ leaving a space W; 
'silMt integrity • Where- die eritftneed . 

co.uld be .writteri.:' Which' Would expl^ri Why tW. vg ;. 
.;Poepi|i of.teishypBFbolic'life a.re.'spirt®.o(‘*Nv. 
■’:.m6st::feeriuteriy “Imffoito 

. 8(in. jm 'nil tkisiiuiv!. ' 




V, h^ii r Who. knows ro wdn'wJ?-^i'- - • 'V r V'-'r 

i-^.nS:IUfChfl9'nAM'ah/l JtaMk-Itu niiMe '• • t. 
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Adventures in the old world 


Lorna Sage 

AUSON LURIE 
Foreign Affotrs 

291pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0 7 181 2516 9 

Alison Lurie's Foreign Affairs gives this dim, 
dreary new year a sudden shine. It's warm, 
clever and fiinny- the kind of novel that elicits 
a conspiratorial glow from the start because it 
flatters the reader unmercifully. You're 
assumed to be witty and literate, you're told 
(indirectly, of course) how very wide awake 
you are, and you’re congratulated for being 
(on the other hand and after all) so sensible as 
to prefer your metafiction in traditional form. 
In short, the reader turns out to be a nicely 
rounded character, well-buttered with irony. 

The plot is about being on sabbatical. Two 
American academics, neatly contrasted and 
with a distinctly Jamesian aura about them, are 
on study leave in London: young, innocent, 
absurdly handsome eighteenth century special- 
ist Fred Turner, who has recently quarrelled 
with his wife and is miserably following in the 
footsteps of Gay; and middle-aged, mousy, 
tong-divorced, self-contained Vinnie Miner, a 
children’s lit expert (she hasn't any children 
and doesn’t much like them) who thinks of 
herself as secretly English (indeed, a lady) and 
who is planning to collect playground rhymes 
and repair her pride, badly damaged by a gra- 
tuitously nasty attack in the Atlantic. 'Though 
^nnie and Fred work at the same Ivy League 
college, they have little to do with each other. 
Hieir point is to set up a pattern of symmetries 
and oppositions - pretty and plain, male and 
female, naive and knowing, young and oldish, 
(possible) hero and (probable) minor charac- 
ter, and so forth. 

Vinnie knows London well and has a ready- 
made set of rather smart friends. Fred wanders 
about baffled and distraught, and seems stuck 
with a memorably dreadful academic couple 
called Vogeler.also innocents abroad and hav- 
ing a bad time: 

The morning we got here, oft the plane. Flask Walk 
was so pretty: the sun was shining for once, and when 
the tax! stopped it looked just like the picture. . . . 
And then we went inside and the back of the house 
wasn't there, like it had been sliced off. ... It made 
me feel kind of dizzy and kind of crazy, all at the 
same time . , 

i know what you mean ... I get (he weird idea 
sometimes that I’m not really in London; that this 
place Isn't London, it's some kind of Imilarion.' 

There’s a through-the-looking-glass feel about 
it all for poor Fred, and .lo and behold, he 
meets and tells in love vrith an English tele- 
vision actress, Rosemary Radley, whose 
expertise in unreality confounds him still furth- 
er. Rosemary specializes in aristocratic roles, 
and turns out, most unfairly, to be the daughter 
of an earl, and to have grand, corrupt friends 
who remind Fred of the dangerous old-world 
types.wandering 'Americans meet in classic fic- 
tion. 

Meanwhile Vinnie, who prides herself so on 
avoiding her crass cbmpatiipts, keeps bumping 
into Chuck Mumpson, the vulgar, lumbering, 
lugubrious, redundant, sanitary engineer firom 
Tulsa she tried ^cry hard.not to t^k to on (he 
plane oyer. Chuck is a lost soul, one of nature’s, 
gentlemen, vid:moreover disturbingly physic- 
al, 'and costs testidloiu Vinnie some ominous 
. t'^ririges; 

As the bus carries her north through the darkening 
. dty ... . into the quiet dim elegant streets aroudd 
''Regent's Park, Vlnsie tells herself again that it is 
dmeVdnd past time, to leave what her mother used to 
refer to as All That behind. It is lime to steer pas( (he 
Scylla and Charybdis of elderly sexual farce sad 
sexual tragedy intq the wide, calm sunset sea of 
absllDence, where the tepld'watdrs ere never trou- 
bled by (he burning heat anditAUJ, tbe'foamy back- 
wash end wced-dtbked turbulence of passion. 

As the brqvura 6f. the writing suggests, she’s 
shortly, to succumb, and when she finds embar- 
rossing Chuck a litervelldusly adept lover, her 
edrefoUy tended habits of "British" reserve de- 
■sert-her.' ^ • . ' " • - - 

. It’s an apt awakening for someone with her 
quiet selfishness and sense of superiority. 

' Iboujdt we knew all along that Vinnie would 
have adveritures> Tite, she jics a friend called 
Jane (htiss LoHe has been much compared to 


altogether more flamboyant influences are at 
work - as in the very' beginning, when we're 
told that she's followed onto the plane by a 
kind of familiar, a dirty-white dog “known to 
her privately .as Fido and representing self- 
pity". And it's when Fido leaves her, and she 
imagines him trailing Chuck instead, that we 
know she has broken the rules that make peo- 
ple like her into minor characters: 

English literature ... has suddenly fallen silent. 
Now, at last, all those books have no instructions for 
her, no demands - because she is just loo old, 

In the world of classic British fiction, the one 
Vinnie knows best, almost the entire population Is 
under flfty. . . . People over fifty who aren't relatives 
arc pushed into minor parts, character parts, and arc 
usually portrayed as comic. . . . The literary conven- 
tion is that nothing major can happen to them . . . 
they cannot . . . pul out new growth or burst into lush 
and unexpected bloom. 

What Alison Lurie is up to is taking an 
eccentric (Dickens, not Austen) comic charac- 
ter, and making her indecorously, inventively 
changeable. The traditional types haven't gone 
away, they’re being put together differently. 
So following on the farewell to English lileru- 


turc wc'rc offered tnnguc-in-cheek n George 
Eliot optics metaphor ("each of us is always a 
central point round which the entire world 
whirls in radiating perspective"). And indeed 
“scnii-litcrntu” Chuck (who is looking for 
ancestors in the West Country) has already 
been given u Hnrdy-stylc nuniokiguc about (he 
reality of unhistoric lives: "they grew up and 
plowed and milked and cut the hay and ate 
dinner and drank (he local beer at the Cock and 
Hen; and (hey fell in love . . .". 

This kind of double-take is what gives the 
novel its conspiratorial quality. The plot takes 
both Vinnie and Fred (who tumsout to be very 
much the minor character, of course) back to 
America, and to their American-ness. At the 
same time, the writing echoes and re-echoes 
with the (English) literary past, transformed 
but not jettisoned. Miss Lurie’s characters 
smuggle enormous amounts of overweight 
baggage back with them - though (like Fido) 
it's all in the mind. Foreign Affairs is a novel 
that doesn't exactly embody the continuities it 
is about; rather, it proposes them, fleshed out 
in fancy. Mary McCarthy, I noticed, mode it 


Careering through history 


Peter Kemp 

NIGEL WILLIAMS 
Star Turn 

314pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 132960 

Amos Barking, the lanky nanator of Nigel 
Williams's Star Turn , specializes in tall tales. In 
the past, as a journalist, he has often stretched 
the truth. Now, employed in the Ministry of 
Information during the Second World War, he 
spends much of his time twisting fact into prop- 
aganda - and, when not engaged in such offi- 
cial fictionalizing, is fabricating “a novelized 
autobiography", chronicling his career from 
the early years of the century. Amos's life, it 
transpires, has repeatedly brought him into 
contact with professional liars and distorters. 
Novelists - Lawrence, Proust, Woolf - stray 
through his reminiscences, Editors eager to 
give a misleading slant on things keep turning 
up: his reactionary one-time employer on The 
Poplar Star and Advertiser, for instance, whose 
headline during the General Strike is “SHARP 
DECLINE IN PET SALES IN EAST LON- 
DON”. More formidable propagandists are 
encountered, to6. Churchill is glimpsed; a man 
claiming to be Qoebbels forces his way briefly 
onto the scene; Lord Haw Haw breaks in on 
things from time to time. Finally - along with a 
film unit responsible for tech productions as 
Tommy Atkins has V.D. and / Am a Rear 
Gunner - Amos is pulled into an attempt to 
concoct a cover-story for the Dresden fire- 
bombing. 

History, he feels, is inextricably snarled up 
with deception. Conscious of this everywhere 
in public life, he emphasizes that his personal 
story will be fraudulent too. Warnings to this 
effect echo through his pages: “my imagihation 
suppiements my memory to an unhealthy de- 
gree", "lying habits . . . guide pur thou^ts". 
Amos's account of ids past, itisstresred, is tjie- 
work of “an untrustworthy) hopeless) confiised 
creature". Mendacity tinkers with his memor- 
ies. What's read mustn't be regarded as truth. 

Not that, as the book laundies into its roller- 
coaster undulations of farce and fantasy, 
there’s much danger of this hap))ening. Like 
some comio-sirip version of early twentieth- 
century history, Star Turn - all grotesques and 
impro^bilitles- japishly careers, through four 
decadn, shrieking to a halt in 1945. The rearon 
Amos won’t take events seriously, it’s sug- 
gested, is that he finds them too Serious to take. 
For him and the novel’s few other sensitive, 
sods, “The only thing that seems real and true 
is the mounting sense of fear and horror". 
*niiere are just wars arid wrs: and wars. And 
none of it makes sense”, we're told; “it's lips,; 
lies, lies - (he whole thing Is built on lies.’’ This 
in-tripIicate insistence typifies (be book's 
drawback: fpar of seeniingunderstated. TVen---, 
tiethr^ntury life, as the clamorous catel6|(ue. 
of lunatic atrocities dins {nto:yw, is I’mon-: 

strous absurdity"' . Accordingly * '' ^Mthfol 


Propelled into the thick of this arc two char- 
acters - Amos and Isaac. Each presented as nn 
outsider - Amos because he's working-class, 
Isaac because he’s Jewish - they're close 
friends who embody diametrically opposed re- 
sponses to life. Amos aims to be an artist, on 
observer, uninvolved; Isaac, opting for poli- 
tics, wants to participate and influence events. 
What one of them watches and the other 
plunges into is a maelstrom of mad happen- 
ings. • 

From their East End childhood onwards, 
bemusing eccentricities loom out at the two of 
them - as when a Mr Lawrence from Croydon 
gets into their classroom during Nature Study 
and rants at the “hateful meekness” of a heap 
of bluebells. At the French resort of Ombrac, 
they're importuned by Proust’s shady chauf- 
feur. During the General Strike, Amos finds 
himself in hand-to-hand combat with Virginia 
Woolf who emerges as more black-belt than 
blue-stocking. Further over-the-top vaudeville 
has the pair witnessing homicidal inanides at 
Haig’s GHQ, after being accidentally Carried 
out of England in a hamper of his underpants. ^ 
This vein of not so much debunking as debag- 
ging notabilities continues when they later 
cross patbs with Ramsay MacDonald in drag, 
simpering in “a silk dress .and matching taffeta 
undies”. 

As this suggests, the book is stronger on 


one of her Christmas books of the year, and 
one can see why she would have liked it so 
much: McCarthy anil Lurie do have something 
in common, a conscious, cssayistic approach to 
the novel, and h vacation for comedy. Not that 
they are uninventive (much the reverse) but 
their creatures sire "characters” in quotes, and 
their cultural themes run the show. They are 
reader-writers, to put it another way. Hence 
Alison Lurie’s extraordinary powers of collu- 
sion -so that (for instance) you find yourself at 
times knowing the plot in advance (I’m think- 
ing of a particularly Dickensian bit involving a 
phantom cleaning lady called Mrs Harris) and 
not minding, feeling instead rather pleased, as 
though you made it up yourself. And if this 
writer/rcader relationship remains (as ever) 
unconsummated, if the future of Anglo-Amer- 
ican literary relations stays in the future (“Why 
shouldn't she imagine herself as an explorer 
standing on the edge of some landscape as yet 
unmapped by literature . . .?") - then that too 
has its point. Isn’t the “special relationship" 
just tike that, at once embarrassingly intimate 
and unreal? 


farce than finesse. There arc some inventively 
witty scenes, but the intermittent attempts at 
literary pastiche are crude. In the sphere of 
mimicry, in fact, Star Turn seems happiest 
when letting rip with phonetic foolery - loud 
guyings of (he garblings of English by comic 
foreigners. “Ee wanser leef een theesa corka 
.Unea rheum woujer b’leeve?" mouths and 
shrugs Proust’s stage dago of a chauffeur; “Zer 
pastry-cook sinks she is a wampire bat. Zer 
unter scullery maid iss masterbatink in broat 
daylight", hisses a Teutonic maniac in Freud’s 
employ. 

Often, what’s intended as pell-mell farce 
topples into sprawling facetiousness. The slap- 
stick gets slapdash. And as in Williams’s pre- 
vious novel. Jack Be Nimble, it comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to find, in the novel's final 
pages, that the zany caricature at the centre of 
rip-roaring events is meant to be taken with 
some seriousness. With a sudden deepening of 
tone, Williams suggests that the spectaculariy 
searing madness of the Dresden raid proves 
too much even for the thick skin of buffroneiy 
Amos is hiffing iiiside:' dropping his JeStfog 
mask, he will at last face up to real feeling and 
the need to struggle for a saner world. WU- 
liams’s saturatioa bombing of his.narrative with 
burlesque and derisive extravaganza, thongh, 
hasn’t left the book sufficientgrpunds on which 
(o base sudt would-be weighty premises as (his. 


Sex-war kamikazes 


Linda Taylor 

JILLNEVILLE 
Last Fhrry to Manly 
164pp. Penguin. £1.95. . 

0140070680 

it takes d mah ,to "prove!* that “the fe^nists- 
are ri^t. . . 'that the MbthN Godricto, did 
rule once, before Zeus"., The man with the 
proof is Lucan Feldman, a femous archaeolog- 
ist, who has found, on a wall in Central Anato- 
lia, eyeless bulls’ heads which, he says, resem- 
ble "uteruses and fallopiai} .lubes". Lucan's 
professional interest in mptherlng, however, is 
belied by his womanizing and by his own wife's 
(the femous poet , Katherine Feldman’s) child-. 
lessness and her “long, bitter diatribe about 
male betfayal". 

L,ast Pdfry to Mpnly is not a diatribe against 
men dr a celebration of feminism , although, in 
the novel’s voyage from Sydney Ip London 
(and Parte)'and back to.S^ney, Jill Neville 
does examine too female lot in a, politely amirir 
tipus male world -in the period between the 
early l960s and the 198(is. Lillian, the dbyel’s 
protagonist, is a surviypr in a landreape where 
wpinen are falling like flies. Katherine Feld- 
mad, high priestess of the women’s movement 
aod'at the height pfherUterory fame, commits 
suicide. Other women fpUow suit: Felicity, Lil'^ 


Miss ;Austen) but Jaqe iS convehlerUly. Ii)^- apcQup^qfjK 

mobilized dus.^„v^:i‘ 


bomb, dramatically shoots herself - “These 
women were kamikaze pilots in the just-brew-, 
ing sex war.” 

' That old Anatolian Mother Goddess is a 
tyrant. Back in Australia, Lillian light-hearted- 
, lypioposestoherlesbianfriend, Terry, amore 
balanced formula for women combining “.the 
. foqrlgreat female archetypes: Dian^ Venus, 
CereSi Mfeerva”. Terry Jfeers: "We are some- 
times se^, sometimes maternal, sometimes 
mystic and sometimes we want to get up and 
change the world. How original!” 

Lillian' is not a profound thinker but her 
answer to the sex war has a certain admirable 
dearelghtedness: she escapes male-domioaied 
bourgeois values by living marginally. !ii Syd-. 
ney, Lillian takes the ferry to Maiity where she* 
lives in some scruffy rooms on Ihe'beach , takes 
a boy lover, fails as a freelance journalist and is 
, worried over by Bruiser, a'ba tiered collector of 
' ' flotsam. Lillian, who has been loall the some- 

- wheres, takes pleasure in her nowhere exist-, 
ence - she (s beached, washed up, a castaway, 
Until, That is. on the ferry once again, with 
Venus gleaming in (he sky. Bruiser diret^s her 
attention to a cultured-looking, grnwhrup niao 

- “Youf .type", he says. Liilian I'gets up and 
.waiks, stumbling ociresionally. into the raking 
Terry". ' • . ' 

. IbiS'is a'novei of experfence, not IdtteUsmi 
apd.suririval Is an awkward, uhliefoic buslneis. ^ 
NipyJUiaj^jt|rays LjjlLiari's pifrtiqui v 9^gfile with 
, cWty.'.i^i ^ , t-.i ' 
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Christopher Hawtree as 

CARLOGEBLER 

The Eleventh Summer 

I62pp.HamishHamiUon.£8.95 

0241 114365 

— “s 

The slim fi rst novel about the long, lyrical sum- he 

mers of childhood has died out in recent years; wc 

aspirants, frightened off by the elichds, wl 
perhaps, have turned to palpably grittier lo« 
themes. It might seem that Carlo Gdbler was ex 
deliberately flying in the face of fashion by lei 
choosing to write such a novel, but his prose to 
which IS successful on a number of levels, has 
such an assurance that the story bears no traces ha 

of hesitant catharsis. 

Aged eleven, Paul Welsmann “had already inc 
started the retreat from life back into himself, the 
by which the passage to adulthood is as 
achieved". The novel opens and closes with Be 
brief ^tions in which the narrator, adulthood Pe 
long since reached, broods on this transforma- str 
tion and the attitudes that it creates. These jar fin 

a little, but such jolts are a necessary part of sal 
troubled reminiscence. The inward journey the 
has bwn precipitated by his mother’s pla 
death (perhaps even S-U-I-C-l-D-E, as it is ; 
patronizingly spelled out within hissupposedly ing 
Ignorant earshot). A more tangible journey is car 
the one that he has made to a village -some- wh 

where in the Irish countryside in order to live lini 
with his grandparents so that his severe, atheis- pie 
tic father can be left free to go about his busi- ren 
ness for the summer. betj 

As the weeks go by the balance of Paul’s too 
mind tips from innocence to knowledge , and at add 
the same time the disinterestedness of his trai 
young eyes reveals the absurdities and ignor- tor 
anw of adulthood. The grandfather is blessed ten 
with more than his share. The summer begins sha 
with an incident which in lesser hands might Far 

Saving mysteries 


have been a set-piece, but is here effortlessly 
a^milated into the whole: Paul accompanies 
his grandfether to the races, where the horse 
which carries their insurance money on its back 
tumbles “as if she had collided with an invisible 
stone wall”. The vet arrives and the horse 
“shrieked again and struggled to get to her 
feet. It was as if she knew what fate awaited 
her.” A pistol shot rings out and she leaves the 
world in a more dignifled way than that in 
which the grandfather consoles himself for the 
loss at an inn on the way back. (On an earlier 
expedition he had escaped to a hotel room and 
left it in such a state that an outside cleaner had 
to be summoned.) 

Money, whether sixpences passed in soiled 
handkerchieves and hoarded in buried jam- 
jars or the large sums offered by a German 
industrialist for the surrounding land, recurs in 
these pages. It lakes its place amid such details 
as the keys hidden beneath the soap-dish. 
Beano annuals, unsavoury chamberpots and 
Perpetual Lights, which together form a 
strange, recognizable world. In a bucket Paul 
finds “a John West’s salmon tin and an empty 
salmon paste jar. Bridget had supplemented 
the salmon with paste, he guessed. That ex- 
plained the strange taste.*’ 

Acute observation and an abundance of tell- 
ing, unobtrusive metaphor enable Gdbler to 
carry the reader through page after page in 
which nothing much happens; the more start- 
ling incidents which punctuate this life are of a 
piece with all that has gone before. Enigmas 
remain - did Paul, as he lay in a convalesceot 
bed really hypnotize Philomena before she 
took off her clothes? Why did his father 
address the grandmother in that odd way? - and 
transport one back, much as they do the narra- 
tor, to an Ireland, without a sergeant-major or 
terrorist in sight, that has perhaps not been as 
sharply and variously evoked since J. G 
Farrell’s Troubles. 
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David Sexton 

M. 8. POWER 

The Killing of Yesterday *s Children 
^pp. ChattoandWindus/The Hogarth Press. 

0701128763 

Death is the subject of M.^ S. Power’s second 
novel, and Belfast only its setting, despite 
some api>earances to the contrary. His first, 
f^untforihe Autumn Clotvns, was a rich stew of 
(mult coincidence, incestuous lust and predes- 
tined murder, all taking place on a remote 
island off the West coast of Ireland. The killing 
of, Yesterday*s Children has a more realistic, 
contemporary surface - it portrays the Ulster , 
of the troubles - bit t underneath Uq sonie strik- 
ing continuities of preoccupation.. 

■Arthur Apple is a decayed British diplomat, 
wuelly scarred in body and mind by a myster- 
ious humiliation inflicted during his last post- 
ing fo Mexico, apparently as a punishment for 
his dabblings in Ihe supernatural. Having res- 
igned he is now reduced to running a betting 
shop for the IRA to launder their limds. 

. . ; Arejund Ihjs bizarre figure the warring factions 
'^ordey on oneiside, lyfa^^ peeley, an IRA 
. gunniim tet to. mind himi and. his master, the 

on the other, the 
; . . British amiy in the person of the decent Col- 

.. .. ,pftel \^gddox. withhis sinister henchman. Mr 
; Asher pf the RUG. Far from being the hapless , 
. ^wn in their game .that they suppose him to 
be, Apple has teiuiQiu of his own for getting 
invmved Tenons issuing from his conirerse 
. • with t\» spirit lyprld. especially his two,famil- 
iare, “Sefer;’ and “Divine”. As events ptoceed 
J®*?^il®Mdcaft(pr,ash6seesU,'hissaIva^^ 

; . Hon) Appleappears to be theonly one with onv 

Ihsight Into his destiny. I ; • . 

the fahtasilc, 'a^ 

oniv In the mofneni ofh^itatlon between falih 

and incredulity,: Pxoloi^ng' such hesitation 

beyond the length of a short stoiy is difficult- 

The Killins of Yesterdity’s Children does It 
adroitly. Yet In the end it does conie down on 

■ Reside bfApplo’s mysteries- things «3o Indeed 

, • work out ps be expecls; in feet his scan re-oppn 


Under wraps 


NeviUe Shack 

RUDOLPH WURLITZER 
Slow Fade 

211pp. Picador. £7.50 (paperback, £2.50). 
0330285629 


The Beat Generation cooked its own goose 
long ago, but we can always rely on those great 
survivors, Ihe Deadbeats, to continue serving 
up helpinp. The Cool is now the stuff of his- 
tory repeating itself as farce, and Slow Fade 
presents three renegades from manifest des- 
tiny, American style. These types seem to be 
mass-produced on the same scale as the recon- 
stituted heroes of television .soap operas; 
though Inversely, with personal decay serving 
talismanic ends to ward off anything vaguely 
salubrious. 

A. D. Ballou, small-time hustler, is nothing 
more than a chip off the old archetype, his 
opportunism broadly in proportion to his feck- 
lessness. Never a challenger for prime-time 
status, Ballou travels west to take over as 
roadie for a stale rock band. Gang Greene ; one 
thing leads aimlessly to another, such as an eye 
being put out of commission on a film set (Bal- 
lou is nothing but a jaded cat, anyway). When 
the film’s director. Wesley Hardin, offers him a 
deal to compensate for the loss of peripheral 
vision, the two quickly understand each other’s 
Itch for salvaging things. Ballou signs on to 
accompany Hardin’s loose-hanging son. Walk- 
er, and tap his memoirs of a trip through the 
warp of India for a prospective screenplay. 
Hardin semor is dreaming of all those rupees to 
be unfrozen by a location shoot which will 
pomay the experience of Walker’s bad karma 
Cut and intercut to India. The director 
meanwhile, is slobbering at his professional 
comedown from the Howard Hawks dynasty of 


sliirdoni. His Imesl marriage, to .. 

from the wastes Of Labrador, loot 

tumWe nftcr so much sexual inaniH 
and Walker up sticks in favour of 
ino life and the fanciful off-chance^' 
laborntion increasingly beggarly, fiiZ 
spill out at intervals, adding up to a i2 

Walker’s m-fntedseorch for 
Iiidmn psciido-mysticism apd ordun^ 
lually arnving at the truth on the road in’^ 
ten. Ballou tries some more husiliDi^ 
sake of traditional self-interest. WesliSj 
IS finally washed out, treated u? 
celebrity in his own lifetime, and takJ? 
the Hudson for a slow Arctic sunset, 

Passing references to the topoaraplivolft 
movies, images and landmarks, heipL “ 
the story further towards an adroit irony 5 
acters iiicli about under ceiiuioid wrapi'Is 
haplessly to raise the tempo with rob 
deals, breaks and other faisfe starts 
nothing material for them but enliven tbi 
donic unreality of the whole racket Tbi 
tale from India, staccato in its telling, dnS 
both the serious and absurd aspects d* 
quaint roving by westerners around ibfr 
expurgating American values in anotbeib 
scape often means living out halludnafe 
whether ecstatic or dreadful. 

Wurlitzer pulls off an adventurous yini!! 
verve. The caricature of fiJm-crazlei nh 
watchword is always to intrude on pecft 
solitude and confuse, violation wilh red 
doesn’t give a satisfying end to the bi 
principally because Hardin and his wifei 
son have become aware of the ludm 
scenario (hat contains them. What, ontab 
have been bizarre circumstances chaD|ei 
genuine vexations. This straight-faced pi 
. script makes far less impression than theu 
ly Jaunty style preceding it; at times fiuayi 
rich. 


The untouchables 


plan. On re-reading, a close weave of hint and 
aUuslon is revealed. ^ this occult content in- 
tended as more than a tease, a further layer of 
suspense? Its links with Power's fifst novel 
(where for example this “Sefer” is also men- 
tioned) suggest it may be. The question then 
besjomes, does this theme valuably connect 

Mth the reality of Belfast?'niedty is shown as 

deathly, and Arthur Apple’s obscure salvation 
the only escape from its vicious cynicism. As a 
serious proposition this may be objected to 
however well it works as a narrative gambit.’ 
TWs may not be the best of recent novels 
deahdg wIth.Belfast, "the shattered, battered 
city , but it is a notable addition to them, and 
offyrs a duUnctively originBl combination of 
material. The book is cogently plotted, and 
P(^r s prose has e^pes of Graham Greene 
^ho IS slyly, mentiphed), though it is over- 
freighted with multiple adjectives, the dia- 
logue likewise is slightly stUted; an irritatine 
mannerism of using a question mark alone 
(and sometimes in rallies) as a part of converse- 

Sself should deny 


Emma Fisher 

PATRICIA FERGUSON 
Family Myths and Legends 
155pp. Andr6 Deutsch. £7.95. 

0233977260 

A summaiy of this very Ukeable novel - East 
End family, evil old Lily with an uneasy consci- 
ence that causes her nightmares, three mem- 
befs of the family who discover her guilty sec- 
ret when redecorating her house while she is 
dying in hospital - might give the impression 
^n^y. of a saga or thriller, a book mostly 
plot. In fact the characters are such a good 
Story in themselves, and their interaction Is so 
well caught, that even when you know the 
secret, you want to read the book again for the 
wit, observation and subtle resonances. 

uf Ferguson looks un- 

blinkingly at physical minutiae, such as an 
alcove under the sink full of mouse-attracting 
smells. She also notices the childish things 
grown-ups dO: Joan, Lily's eldest daughter 


Kylemore Castle 

, : 3uti^ . 

. i^spoUt by taills, improved by fanimeV han^^ 

/ ^at cleared away pro^^^ 

' ’ 

:/^ed by wage-skMetons^a spindly, pile 
/ Of slorm-grey tunieis that Uefended no one 
" . ?'”<* ™y inakeA witli h|s fpbritated style, ' . . ■ 

:^iping'iipm " ■ 

, . . , :On Chnstm^^ ,0 the 'dinlpg.rooin 

His lyife s rorpso emklmed in a sealed glass case - 

' ' Th nmHtVi 4 in kis ' . '-.■‘•'.■'••■..I'.aL-.- 


who has no life other than looking after bai 
still achild emotionally, collecting doib’W 
lure to try out on her goldfish ; her sl;|etCh 
having apparently passed into adulthooil 
acquiring a husband and children, still ptt’ 
spots when younger, now a blister onaplia 
washing-up bowl or yenre-old dough ennui* 
a radio knob. The author sees, looj tl»9 
childhood relationships persist -r Jessie, k 
third sister, still wields power by allowjujO 
sie to appear to lead. I- 

Ferguson's best observation, though, S* 
mental processes. She writes about 
often have half-gllin|>sed apergiiSy 
implications they fnil to grasp, dreains tb^i! 
to remember and then forget. Except k 
Gareth, Jessie’s doctor son - the first nw* 
of the family to break Into the middle dR-; 
the characters are not very conscious o(ki 
workings of their own thoughts; hsfP* 
tepeat the same mental spools of ta|»i 
thinking or talking; some of these are the N* 
ly myths and legends of the title. Garetkf 
the contrary, is always analysing his 
his motives and his elTect on otherti. .• > 
There is a fascination with tJ^e wsypW 
are^ half in control and half out of co^ 
their thoughts and lives. Gareth at one fij 
rejected his family because they were , 
and feckless . . , people who had thlngi^' 
to them, who were governed, con*<^ 
people who read the label 100% 
felt reassured”, Tfreir parents, progranwi^ 


television, movie clichds, can't help m 
them, yet they remain oddly untouchihlp df 
individual, Lily was cruel, riddictive, A^. 'l;: •' 
(leress (probably), unloving. Bpl tier cbllg- . 
are not ho«ible|. Qs^e mafriea.Jift ; 
in love with his daughter, .whea ^ 
bc^rit siiddenly under the kitc|wfl table 
looks. ht him. “with a stately <^m siidsh^;,;/^ . 
•ify’L At' the end of the book a dead babyj^;’‘, ; 
Lily’s misdwds, ate buried ai^ 

*!*® PpJy daugh iter who knew 

wet - goes to live with a ^riend.^.Gatelh^vj ; 

. lacerating femitdst girJMend 
feck ypu^upi, ydUr Mum a!nd Dad’?;4itf;P'!‘;‘iJ 
Author subtly denies this. Part b£#.plTO:V;;i 
df ^the'book is tbat.she appears'Jo alphas’;..' 


........... 

«^.^*y'nuaiices of ihings.'as they.a^fWiBi 
way people really thiuk and behqvev'7^ 
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EVERETT EMERSON 

The Authentic Mark Twain: Alitcrary 

biography of Samuel L. Clemens 

330pp. University of Pennsylvania Press. 

£29.95. 
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D AVI D KEITERER (Editor) 

The Science Ftclion of Mark Twain 
385pp. Archon Books, The Shoe String Press, 
PO Box 4327, 995 Sherman Ave, Hamden, CT 
06514. 

020S02036S 

Ewrett Emerson’s intentions in his biography 
of Mark Twain are clearly signalled by the 
adjectives in his title. “Authentic” means that 
there is going to be a sifting process. Twain was 
an amazingly prolific author - his total output 
is estimated by Professor Emerson at around 
18,000 pages, much of it unpublished, much of 
it ephemeral, much of it bibliographically very 
complicated. Almost all readers, therefore, 
will need a guide who can take them past Tom 
Sawyer but not leave them stranded in a jungle 
of juvenilia (and senilia): one who can recog- 
nize the true TWain note. A book about “the 
authentic Twain” accordingly seems a good 
idea, and so of course does a “literary biogra- 
phy". After ali Twain is interesting only be- 
cause of his books. Why be distracted by his 
life, his relations, his personality? But having 
asked that question (and re^ Emerson's 
book) one begins to wonder. Is there not a 
danger of a “literary biography” dwindling 
down to a list of publications? And if that 
happens, does not the whole question of “au- 
thenticity" suffer from lack of explanation, re- 
fusal even to face the question “why”? 

Emerson's overall thesis in fact seems to be 
that Mark Twain cracked, both as a writer and 
as a man, somewhere around the year 1885 and 
after the completion of Huckleberry Finn. Tlie 
break was not absolutely total - Emerson 


keeps writing sentences like “The authentic 
Mark Twain was, however, slill alive" - and it 
had also been predictable for a long time in 
advance; one might say from 1870, when 
Twain married Olivia Langdon, allowed her in 
become his “censor”, and began a life de- 
scribed by n guest as “one long apology”. Still, 
in Emerson’s view most of the “authentic" 
Twain came out before 1885, nnd most of the 
output after 1885 was at best second-rate. 
There is furthermore in his opinion a technical 
reason for this, namely an increasing failure to 
distinguish Sam Clemens from the public voice 
of “Mark Twain”, so that the irreverence and 
energy so often associated in TWain with 
strongly distanced narrators failed and fell 
away to a kind of licensed buffoonery. Clem- 
ens in short became a national celebrity and 
“Mark Twain” a public pose, and neither pro- 
cess did anyone much good. 

This thesis is plausible enough, and it is a 
great help to have it set down clearly. There is 
however a painful frustration all round the 
edges of Emerson's book, which derives from 
his strong reluctance to lake on non-litcrary 
matters. Clemens's life, one might argue, was 
reshaped if not ruined by the failure of all his 
investments, of hope and money, in the Paige 
typesetting machine. But why did he ever be- 
lieve in It, what did he think it was going lu do, 
and what went wrong? It may be asking too 
much of a literary critic to explain these things: 
but the Connecticut Yankee would have done 
it, and so would Sam Clemens. How can one 
understand a technically minded author while 
shying away from technology? Or an unbeliev- 
ably class-conscious one while avoiding discus- 
sion of class? For another obvious point about 
Twain's life is his utter domination by his wife, 
which seems to have been largely a result of 
“marrying up". But why did he want to marry 
up? What happened in his early life (if any- 
thing) to make him so prickly, so anxious, and 
so liable to oscillate between Connecticut- 
Yankee-independence and a cherished fantasy 
that he was the rightful Earl of Durham? 


And then there is the question of money. 
Two of the most fascinating details in Emer- 
son's hook nrc the fact that Twain made 
$250,(0) ill lHRl.bulon!yS8.S00in 1894. How 
could miyoiic earn that much in tlic 188Us? It 
hears comparison only with the profits from 
Star War.9 in uiir lime. And how in the world 
did 1'wnin then manage to lose it? It may seem 
mere vulgar non-litcrary curiosity to want to 
know, but in the first place curiosity can hardly 
be denied, and in the second place one cannot 
help thinking that public reward must have had 
a very strong “feedback" effect on Twain's 
writing. Surely, he wrote what he thought the 
public would buy. But there is not much sense 
of the nineteenth-century American reading 
public in Emerson's book. He docs not explain 
why Twain felt so iuiniilintcd at the Whittier 
dinner of I877; what he really had against 
Christian Science; or indeed what he did dur- 
ing the nine months of most years when he 
wasn’t writing. The Authentic Mark Twain in a 
sense shows how difficult the job of writing a 
literary biography is. It has no space for ex- 
tended literary criticism per sc. Yet at its best it 
demands gifisof human understanding and his- 
torical brcadtii which too many critics, to our 
impoverishment, either do not possess or even 
consider illegitimate. 

David Kcltcrer’s book, by contrast, presents 
a highly quirky view of Murk Twain which may 
nevertheless give more food for thought. His 
opening question is “Can a giant in the Brob- 
dingnagian realm of world literature also be n 
giant in the Lilliputian world of science fic- 
tion?" Tile logical answer ought to be “yes”, 
one can sec a case for saying “no”, and In 
between the two one can at least make out a 
different Mark Twain, quite close to the “au- 
thentic'' one, but not at all the common image. 

Twain did not in fact write very much science 
fiction (Keiterer assembles some twenty pieces 
here that could fall within a loose dermition of 
the genre). What he did write, though, was 
extraordinarily innuenttal, to be picked up in 
our day by Kurt Vonnegut , Philip Josd Fanner, 


Isaac Asimov and L. Sprague dc Camp, to 
name only a few. Like Wells, Twain could be 
called (1 "paradigm'' writer: what he wrote may 
not always have been very good, but it con- 
tained notions which immediately prompted 
others to do better, and which in the end 
proved to be definitive of the field. Thus one 
finds in Kctlcrcr’scullectiun the story of “Cap- 
tain Stormficid's Visit to Heaven", at first si^t 
a feeble coda to the great tradition of “other 
world” narratives from Bede lo Dante, disting- 
uished only by its mildly blasphemous nature- 
Olivia would not let her husband publish it, so 
that it came out only after her death in 1907. 
However, Ihe basic idea is that of applying 
materialist logic lo the popular images of the 
afterlife and asking insistent, non-mystical 
questions: whut age will people be in heaven, 
how tedious can eternity become? Through this 
one goes to a typically modern clash of faith 
and reason, still undecided (even in Twain's 
terms) in parts of America. 

Twain tried very early shots, as well, at ESP, 
nt time-travel, at enclosed universes, at the 
problems of technology nnd democracy, tech- 
nology and romance. His imagination, on the 
evidence in Kcttcrcr's book, was strong, but 
his development of basic ideas timid, It is 
templing lo pick up the thesis of the Emerson 
biography anil sny that the science fiction im- 
pulse was “uuthcntLc” , wlii Ic the rest raim came 
from Ihe dead hand of respectability and “sub- 
serLption” readership. That remains unproven, 
however. At least Ketterer sets A Connecticut 
Yankee in a kind of context; it came out after 
1885, and Emerson thinks it too “sysiemalic” 
fur the “old MarkTwain”, indeed very much a 
document of his decline. But once more this 
seems too norrowa response. The literary form 
may have been cnide, but there was surprising 
life, visible at least to Twain and to his imita- 
tors, in the idea, the joke, the basic science 
fiction notion of cultural Juxtaposition. A 
thesis which centred on the development of 
(hat last notion in Twain might well prove in 
the end rewarding. 
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Since the seventeenth century, philosophers of 
human knowledge have been much occupied 
with the limits of legitimate certainty. As 
mathematical and empirical studies were gra- 
dually prised apart, as the unending, step-by- 
step structure of experimental inquiry became 
evident, as the fallibility of even the greatest 
scientists grew to be a familiar fact of lay ex- 
perience, the old ambition for a complete and 
conclusive system ofknowlcdge was eventually 
given up. What neither Aristotle nor Newton 
had accomplished, no one else would. 

At any rale most modern philosophers of 
science hold, apparently with good reason, 
that no amount of evidence ever completely 
confirms any empirical hypothesis but at best 
only renders it more or less probable or cor- 
roborated. Yet it is also an everyday fact of life 
that scientists continue to accept or reject 
hypotheses — whether for embodiment in ex- 
planatory text-books, for use by navigators, 
engineers, physicians, etc, or as a basis for 
furiher research. So it seems at least super- 
ficially plausible to say that a scientist has to 
decide in each case how higli is the level of 
probability or corroboration that a hypothesis 
needs to have, relative to the available evi- 
dence, before he is warranted in accepiinK it as 
trae, • 

On what grounds is such a decision to be 
tempting proposal (due to Rudner 
and Churohmanamongolbers) is to look to the 
seriousness of the consequences that would 
ensue if a mistake were made in accepting a 
hypothesis as true. The greater the seriousness 
of the consequences, the higher the level of 
probability or corroboration required. This 
proposal generalizes a principle adopted by 
PearsOT, Neyman and Wald in their theories of ' 
statulical inference, which in turn echoes an 
old Idea of Pascal’s. But the philosophers* 
pro^sal goes beyond the statisticians’ princi- i 
pie by being concerned with acceptance of a 
hypothesig as being true, not just with a deci- ' 
aion to take one specific action rather than ’ 
anothw. Consequently it is open to the objec- j 
non that the seriousness of a sdentist’s accept- c 
mg a particular hypothesis when it is in fact F 
false may vaiy very widely in accordance with v 
the different purposes that he may have. No c 
uniform, objective, interTpersonal criterion of . n 

acceptability seems to be provided. a 

For example, the hypothesis that a certain a 
drug IS non-toxic for mammals at a given body- q 


sion is whether or not to accept the hypothesis 
of an expanding universe. 

Because of these difficulties some philo- 
sophers of science (in particular Jeffrey, fol- 
lowing Carnap and Hempel) have denied that 
it is any part of a scientist’s business, qua scien- 
tist, to accept or reject hypotheses. Instead he 
should content himself with assigning degrees 
of confirmation to hypotheses relative to the 
available evidence. Anyone who has a specific 
practical decision to make can then use the 
information provided by the scientist, together 
with his own estimates of the seriousness of 
relevant mistakes, to decide upon his own 
course of action. 

But this thesis is a rather paradoxical one. It 
denies a certain role to scientists which they 
and everyone else believe they have. What 
seem to be needed instead are criteria for the 
acceptance or rejection of a hypothesis which 
are not tied up at all with personal interests or 
values but are generated by independent prin- 
ciples of scientific inference. Isaac Levi's work 
may be seen as largely directed towards the 
establishment of such criteria and the explor- 
ation of related issues. Through two major 
rooks (Gambling wHh Truth, 1967, and The 
Enterprise of Knowledge, 1980) and an im- 
preffiive series of papers, now republished in a 


siimTe VO ume hi h«H ’ , f““«ions must relate to the ongoing 

on|„a. 


onginal point of view on the subject. 

The ramifications of Professor Levi’s pos- 
ition are too complex and closely argued to be 
discussed in detail here. But one central theme 
can be easily summarized. It is that in deciding 
which hypothesis to accept into their corpus of 


belief scientists are concerned not only to uvnid 
error but also to obtain as much new informa- 
tion as possible. So scientists do have chnriic- 
teristic utilities, but those utilities arc cpi- 
stemic, not practical, ones. Levi is not jusi 
echoing Popper’s ideas here. He does nut sup- 
pose that the amount of information inherent 
in a hypothesis is a function either of its seman- 
tic structure or of its prior improbability or of 
its verisimilitude. Rather, the degree to which 
a hypothesis is informative depends, at least in 
pari, on the question under consideration. If 
the demand is for a determination of the per- 
centage of nitrogen in the Venusian atmos- 
phere, writes Levi, statements about the com- 
position of quasars should be viewed as con- 
veying no information at all, simply because 
they are not relevant potential answers. And 
l^vi argues that where informativeness is rela- 
tive to the questions asked by a person, a com- 
munity. a discipline or a research programme. 
It cannot be a function of improbability. 

What is it then, on Levi's view, to “accept” a 
hypothesis? Since a decision to do this has to be 
based on epistemic, not practical, utilities, we 
should not expect that acceptance of a hypo- 
thesis here has anything necessarily to do with 
making practical use of it. Rather, its charac- 
tenstic functions must relate to the ongoing 


Operational genius 
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a saying of John Dewey that in science the 
enterion of something’s being taken to be 
knowledge is for it to be settled in such a way 
that it is available as a resource in further in- 
quiry while not being settled in such a way that 
it IS not subject to the possibiUty of revision in 


furlhor inquiry. I„ Levi’s own, admir.hi. ' 
forn.ulni.on this becomes the idea ft ^ 
LSI ..eeeprs .. l.ypoIlKsis when it 
iin ndditinniil part of his corpus of e!S^' 
diongh occasions may also arise (thr,S 

discovery of mrensistencies) when 

pus has instead to be revised by snta,!2 
some part from it. auwractq 

Thus Levi claims to give a more plan*, 
iiccoun of acceptance than Popper 

oppers view the tentative accepta^,? 
hypothesis IS for puiposes of “further cr£ 
discussion": hypotheses are not legi,i2: 
accepted as true but only entertained S 
POKS of testing. But testing then 
end in itself, Lcvi objects, instead of beinpiu 
expanding the corpus of 

Not everyone will agree with Uvi’s 
struction of scientific reasoning, fa partiolu 
he may be thought by some to do less tha 
justice to the connection that Francis Bacti 
traced out so influentially between the caori 
ity presupposed by the structure of cootrolW 
experiment and the causality whereby sda 
tists can come to transform Nature, ie, be 
tween the causality essential for the acquisitb 
of scientific knowledge and the causality tks 
scientific knowledge enables us to explci. 
TTieory and practice may not after all need to 
be quite so compartmentalized as Isaac W 
supposes. Nevertheless his essays make an b 
disputably distinguished and important » . 
tribution to this difficult field and all seri«: 
philosophers of science must pay careful atttfr 
tion to his arguments. 


Brian Pippard 


be remembered for his central role in the de- 
velopment of quantum mechanics and the ex- 

inc consequences, the higher the level of WERNER HElSENaror pjoitation of its immense pofantial for solving 

probability or corroboration required. This problems. The breakthrough came 

proposal generalizes a principle^adopted by Schriftei mechanics, which was soon 

Pearson.Neymanand Waldinthcirtheoriesof ^ Plulosophie followed, quite independenUy, by SchrOding- 

statisHcal ii^nce. which in turn echoes an Edited bl Writer Ri«n, u » . er’s wave mechanics. This turned out to be 

old Idea of P^l-s. But the philosophers’ J»“‘hematicaIIy equivalent and much easier to 

pro^sal^es beyond the statisticians’ princi- 438p^ MuS^^ DM78 handle; so easy, indeed, that in the years 1926- 

ple by being concerned with acceptance of a 3492029256 30 a host of previously intractable problems 

hypothesis as being true, not Just with a deci- succumbed to the new formalism - the dis- 

™‘her than Werner Heisenberg was one of the rpmart-hi" nuclei, the elect 

‘he objec- group of Europews borrarounVl^m ^ 

hon teat the Mn^ess of a sdentist’s acc^^ creat^mqderriquarnu^meS^tJS^^^ mfo molecules, conduction of electridty by 
fog a particular hypothesis when it Is in fact Pleted the great Solution WoS«i?h^^ the superdense cores of collapsed stare, 

*hkh was^rted, while they Wherever numerical compari- 

the different purposes that he may have. No cradles, by Planck and Einstein Hp ^ between experiment and 

h>ter.personaI criterion of most vereaHle of thein dl -^hwfeist ohiln^ Jheoiy theory was vindicated. Of all revolu- 
acwptability seems to be provided. • sojiber bolitidan oianist nn “ thought, none has been so quickly and 

^ anda stimllS’^^^^^^ so overwhelmingly complete. " 

weloht mammals at a given body- qualities do not appear In his writinas there i« h exactitude of quantum mechanics may 

riS ° more se-- enough t6 give a*^taste UndoubtediC hl h^ w surp^ng to those who have heard only of 

jiouscousequences.iffalse.wherethepurpose' longs in the companv of those f*®*®®"herg s Uncertainty Prindple, butthere 

s ‘o than where the ^rjose murt be made accLsible m^Ta^^^heJtdU he d *>hout the Principle, which 

IS to ^ison rats. Moreover, in some ca^es an when this collection in ten ^ ^ defines the limitations to physical measure- 

mvestigator might face the question whether to pleted. Some of his theories have turned V experiment to measure 

be wrong, some of histrit a partide Is moving, one 
scholarly; being in such dlmfnd^s a must be left undetermined; or 

such purpose seems involved when the ded- made him repStious. But there is nothin^^ is designed to determine pre- 

^ . vialin Wstho^ught.andhhtrM^^ Sle hri not^^^^^^^ 

source of inspiralioti for professional Dhvsi 

LIBRAIRIF ' historians of science and all who enjoy ise Qr one may comprom- 

■mKm ceaselessly^ndered sMed Tnd 

; PRQ7 - die causes of things. ypo rea s^ed, and the Uncertainty Principle lays down 


i» i»u6. Tor example, no 
such purpose seems involved when the ded- 

librairie 

DROZ 


cise^ where it is, the process so disturbs the 
partide.that nothing can be said about how fast 
lUs moving afterwards. Qr one may comprom- 
ise on moderate accuracy in both position arid 
s^ed, and the Uncertainty Principle lays down 
the. best available pompromise. This is not ’ 


Heisenberg was only thirty-two when Hiller pompromise. This is not 

ime to power, but already a lirarliiflmre in ’ 




•iP" 

I " 


tj.’ Persuasive manner and an ea«v 

pubitpatlona In the “‘^'®^*dty;-.. inevitably he was called nn*te Heisenberg’s 

fpitowina fleldu; , : 'adWae.^^entlffc^ ;"«fdp..o„,rf,avHdarapga.of™^^^ 

■ Dili I literature . : ”*®fofoended. (and was relieved ha nhiiw *^*^^** °“* *° test this deduction. If 

RenaleeanM^^^ ,, give fafaak an horiest opinion) that the^^ 

Addfete; i'a ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ = ■'®”'*®^®«®pl^°tiofnbtopposinEriiti^^ sophical <^tfartion. Heisenberg set himself 

.,4^ „ . , lashcmlgSthayedpae^SSriS 

. . . . ! - . done more tb hel^ Gefiriari JeWfi 1 ^ cprmly ; refaio: -experimental 

Jfnfe theverdlct 4f histo™ wJil St ' Pietiire 


•hii^umace 

,ASk FOR- Qiip FRee CATALogIjE ;'; 


I * kt 


ie- likened to that of Descartes with his vortke, i 
*■ and Faraday with his lines of force. SchrMq 
og er’s was an Explanatory tbeoiy, Heisenberi) 
ue an Operational, When Bohr, who was strong ' 
disposed in favour of operational theory, b"? 
Jg* vited Schr6dinger to Copenhagen it becuri 
e clear that he really believed in his wavei-i 
o some sense an electron was a wave, not a pii5 
cle. The resulting conflict (though confikts 
not the word for Bohr’s inexorable gentlenea) i 
f- • is vividly described by Helsenbe^. The c» ' 
ic tinuous pressure made SchrOdinger lil.'W i 
's though he was In bed, and tenderly cared fct, . 
>y there was no escape from Bohr: "Bi<! 

Schrddinger, you must at least admit . : 

^ In the end it was the operotional phllos^ . 
0 of Bohr and Heisenberg that triumphed. TO i 
1“ (fopeniiagen doctrine, defining the interpret*: | 
tion of quantum riiechanl<» with do refww*; 
to underlying mechanisms, has been acceptiJ • 
y since by almost all physicists. WhalevCT ilM 
that is going on at the sub-micrpscoplcai toftt ! 

0 it is nothing that can bo represented in terinsflt ? 
i* everyday experience. Most physicists folkw r 

■ the rules, end leave it at tliat; a few attefflpi i 
8 vainly to restore some semblance pi; • 1 
8 cominonsense world, others are dra^^ I® f 
*■ mysticism in the tenuous hope of ehha^ - 

their physical understanding (hereby. Helscii' , 
' l«rg himself, though never falling Into ,t|ili . 
t error, seems to have discovered, ulrimafei/ 

■ some meaning, which had eluded him 'as* [ 

1 young man, In Plato’s metaph^ical vision. ^) i 
I , (his he demonstrates his sense of the condniiill t 

of Western culture, something that j 
rpuch to him., A loyal German, he had Ov^ 

^ through: two, 'disasters, but iieithpr. Vemlllsi:-I 
nor Hitjer could shake his^ faith In Europ^, 
ul>nUzation, or in the human inteil^V^ 
means to perfect it to the beii^t.bffill.ff^t!' 
.. kind., . . • .• ..v'V- Uv- 

■ VIciprUm Sciettce an^. Religion; A b0Ud^f'\ 
, • • wMt ernphaslf on eyplutioni beli^, . 

r cpmpriied of \mrki publish^ 

•M Sydney lEisen ancl Bernard V..‘LigtjV»" 
(®6pp. Arciibn Books, aid Dlitribution S^--! 
vice, S$ StThbmas Street, Oxford 
£3^.95., 0; 208, 02010 j). contains i 

Natural TTieblogy'i gpofogy,' 

Church of inland,' Npncbrifoi^ti’i 
tam, Qiristian Socialisiii, . 

phyr psj^cal reseat^, the agpq^;:pjj^»y,: 
. aitbeiSirt,- seculari^^i^iretionaliaini' ; 

and, positlyisiri as >^ll'as a 
writers , focludine MatjiieW, 

Bittler. ' C^lvlei .rVtlMn/9<M RJiot. 
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Mastering the matriarch 


Lauro Martines 

HANNA F. PITKIN 

Fortune IsaWooian: Gender and politicsin 
the thought of Niccolb Machiavclli 
354pp. University of California Press. £10.95. 
052Q 049322 

Machiavelli's only meeting with a woman in 
Fortune is a Woman is with the renowned 
Countess Caterina Sforza, said to have been 
ready to sacrifice her captive children for a 
besieged fortress, as she stood on a rampart 
above, hiked up her skirts, bared her genitals, 
and daring their captors to slay them, shouted 
down; “Fools, do you think I lack what it takes 
to make more?” Hanna Fenichel Pitkin 
gleefully reports this apocryphal story as true - 
MachiavelH himself peddled the fiction - and 
summarizes his negotiations with Caterina by 
pronouncing that “he was no match for her", 
that she “outfoxed" and “made a fool of him”. 
The language is fittingly tendentious, for a 
fateful rivalry between the sexes courses 
through this book, and psychoanalytic theory 
is mobilized to tell us why men, not women, 
foster it. 

The ground is the paradigmatic nuclear 
family where the father is often away. Here, 
locked into a love-fear relation with their “god- 
like” mothers, little boys grow up, we are told, 
to spend much of their lives sorting out this 
“problem" in their ego identities and fantasies. 
“Blissful" breast-feeding, keen infantile satis- 
factions and anxieties, the “engulfing" mother 


(or wet nurse) , the ensuing quest for autonomy 
(“manliness") in the eventual break with 
“feminine authority", and the ambivalent 
reaching out for that other “demigod" . the 
rescuing father: this, the author claims, is the 
stuff of male consciousness in Renaissance 
Florence (or modern-day Western societies). 
The grid applies wherever the nuclear family 
prevails. And so here, whatever the shape or 
limits of politics, a man's thinking about poli- 
tical power ~ unless he resolve the primordial 
problem of the mother - will be haunted by the 
spectre of “the superhuman, threatening mat- 
riarch”. 

What results are yielded by this approach to 
the most troubling and imaginative of all poli- 
tical thinkers? Professor Pitkin finds that the 
famous dilemmas in MachiavelH (1469-1527), 
such as the tug between republican and auto- 
crat or between militarist and man of peace, 
coil back to his “misogynist fears and unre- 
solved infantile conflicts". It is a struggle cast 
into his quest for the secrets of political auton- 
omy. ITie tell-tale signs are in his use of gender 
and metaphor, most dramatically illustrated by 
an ancient and conventional personification in 
The Prince'. (“Fortune is a woman." But since 
fortune for Machiavclli represents the mass 
of unstable, ominous and irrational forces 
opposed to the aims of political man, what 
have we here if not a transmogrified image of 
the threatening matriarch? Add to this, in the 
dream of autonomy, the male search for “man- 
liness" and the divided allegiance to the father 
in “the family drama", and we have “the key’’ 
to Machiavelli’s ambivalences about, say, poll- 


The philosopher’s imprint 


Stuart Woolf 

DANIELACOLl 

Croce, Laterza e la culture eiiropea 
237pp. Bologna:ll Mulino. 

It is hard to think of an intellectual whose 
influence on his national culture was so domi- 
nant and prolonged as Benedetto Croce’s. In 
other Western societies intellectual gurus have 
frequently exerted an immediate and wide- 
spread influence over their contemporaries, 
perhaps because of the consonance of their 
ideas and what used to be called the Zeitgeist 
(which they themselves had helped to shape). 
Shaw, Sartre, Russell or Marcuse, to name 
some obvious examples, are recent exponents 
of a tradition of self-conscious commitment to 
the shaping of public opinion, through fre- 
quent, often Joumalistic writings and the de- 
Uberate exploitation of thie media. But what 
is distinctive about twentieth-century Italian 
cultural life is its conditioning for over half a 
century from the 1890s by a single thinker, 
Croce. As remarkable (though perhaps less 
nationally distinctive) bos been the yeiy rapid 
disappearance of Croce’s influence since his. 
death in 1952. For the generation of Italians 
bom since the war, as for non-Italians. (<Croce*s 
influence abroad, pace R. C. ColUngwood, 
was nil), he is kpown mainly. thfOiighithe tyri- 
tings of Anfcoriio Gramrei. , 

In this lucid,' weM:written and enjoyable 
study of Croce' arid his publisher, Giovanni 
Laterza, Daniela Coli goes a considerable way 
towards explaining this paradox, and in the 
' process effectively destroys the facile general- 
ize tloris that have tended to subsume the entire 
half-century as Croce’s “idealistic ' dicta- 
torship" or'to confuse cultural with political 
aiguments. Basing her work on the corres? 
pondence files of the publishing house, Dr Coli 
rigluly stresses the eUormous importance: of 
(he publisher’s own personality, for Laterza 
was evidently of the same determined tem- 
peraniant ks Victor QollancZ. What was pro- 
foundly different was the context he operated 
in, which explains'his rense of avocation to find 
the remedy to Italy's social problems in; orga- 
nizing a national cultural tradition. 

‘Tt may Seem Irbnlcol that he should have 
turned for. this to the idealist Croce, biit the 
Neapolitan- philosopher und the Bari printer 
. were at one. in their cbhvicllon of.the need to 
raise;the level of Italian cultural awarenere by 
restoring iito the tnaiiistream of the EUropiedn 
tradition. As demonstrates, if Croce al- 


tical will versus hostile fortune, active citizen 
versus lumpy subject , or humane means versus 
political brutalities. His irresolutions in these 
matters echo his divided feelings about 
moilicr, women, father and the self (“iim I or 
am I not a real niiin?") 

As a professor of polilicnl science nt Ber- 
keley, Pitkin knows about multiple causation 
and (he infelicities of reduclionism in human 
affairs. Tlierefore, she denies reducing 
Machiavelli's ideas to their “psychic causes". 
The book is, she assures us, neither a psycho- 
biography nor a sociological account keyed to 
the status of women in Florence. Instead, it 
aims to track the “psychic significance" of his 
ideas and images. Yet these claims are contra- 
dicted by the book’s achievement. Again and 
again, in scrutinizing Machiavelli’s way of 
treating the supreme political questions - and 
they nil turn, allegedly, on his “preoccupation 
with autonomy" - she finds the way “blocked” 
or “undermined" by his misogyny, fear of “the 
unreliable nurturer” (woman), and nnxieties 
about his masculinity. Indeed, the “textual evi- 
dence suggests", wc discover, that he believed 
the world to be “mostly run by a large senior, 
female person, who holds men in her power". 
Not surprisingly, Pitkin’s concluding “Medita- 
tions” offer lips (for men?) on how to grow up. 

Although readable and smoothly polemical, 
this book courts criticism on a variety of 
grounds. In presenting historical background 
material on women and the family, the author 
pushes into fields that are dangerously con- 
troversial or uncharted. She plumps for du- 
bious views regarding the nuclear family in 
Florence because it suits her psychoanalytic 
bent. Moreover, despite the riches of Tuscan 


ways tended to identify this tradition witii Ger- 
many and with an idealist revival, initially he 
was very prepared to publish important au- 
thors and works with which he was not in sym- 
pathy, from Simmel and Durkheim to Max 
Weber and even Freud. As the anti-materialist 
bandwagon gathered speed in Italy (with 1907 
as an intellectual as well as economic and poli- 
tical year of crisis), Croce fou^t to conserve 
the purity of his idealist pliilosophy against an 
increasingly fashionable irrationalism. Only 
after (he 1914-18 war, during which he was 
subjected to often scurrilous attacks for his 
defence of German culture, did he become 
more vigilant against publishing works hostile 
to his own philosophy; by the 1930s this had 
become a near-censoi^ip. Paradoxically, in 
the very years when he became the symbol of 
cultural opposition to fa^sm, both within 
Italy and abroad, he also became iiicreasingly 
isolated intellectually; by the final decade of 
his life his influence was preserved more by bis 
political role during the fall of fascism and by 
respect for his great age than by his intellectual 
position; in these last years even his own fol- 
lowers, such as Omodeo and De Ruggiero, 
began to break away. 

fa tracing the evolution of Croce’s cultural 
policy, as shown by the authors and works he 
proposed to Laterza, Coli has made a major 
contribution to the study of the intellectual 
history of Italy in the first half. of this Centiiiy. 

. ,In the procere, she Offers weU-balanded, fretsh, 
sometimes novel analyses, as iq her diteutejon 
9 ^ what attracted Croce to .SOi^l, or why the 
Annales school of historians was ignored not' 
just by idealists (as well, obviously, as by fas- 
cists), but by Italian Marxists before the 1^. 
At one level , her book is. the history of a pub- 
Ushing house, at another level an enquiry into ■ 
the unique case of Croce's influence in Italy. 

. Coli refrains from providing any direct ex- 
planation of this abnormal accident of cult ural 
history. But ultimately perhaps, n plausible 
answuf is to be found in the intellectual crisis 
of the early L^ntieth century occurring in n 
society, like Italy, still lacking In strong. coil- 
. tinuous arid ButononiOus intellectual sthictuw 
. ofitsowni Rnd exceptlonaltyopen to European 
ideas, fa such a context the archpriest of ideal- 
ism, Benedetto Croce, could, ostensibly; exert 
undisputed sway over Italian high culture. But 
in realityihe was unable to block or rebut the- 
multiple distortions or sp-call^ dertvatioris of 
idealism wheitber of Gentiliui fascism oj; of 
the irrationalist and occultist v^etles that kept 
Laterza afloat financially- whidh.wert as thar- 
acteristie 6f Italian pUbUshfagIn the l93«'fls 
his own works. ; 


archives, wc know next to nothing about wet- 
nurses and female servants, lcs.5 still about the 
dynamics of life inside the Florentine housc- 
h«>ld . Although the b(H)k cluiins to he n textual 
analysis, its rendings arc nowhere rigorous. 
Pitkin handies Mnchinvclli's comedies, verses 
on fortune, histories and political writings as 
if they compose a single text; the play of 
metaphor in all of them is flultcncUout to serve 
a thesis; and she has eyes, predictably, chiefly 
for metaphors spun around “parenting" , birth, 
oral activity, authority figures, women and 
sons. By her own admission, her central images 
of "fox" and “nature" (natura, feminine gen- 
der) arc not centrally Mnchiavelli's. And 
though he deems fortune a woman, vire) 
(efficacious will povrer), the most virile of all 
qualities for him, is also a feminine noun, 
hence he sometimes personifies it as a woman. 
Oddly, again, Pitkin insists on understanding 
Machiavelli's metaphors literally, then draws 
out their “misogynist” strains so as to turn 
these against him. 

Her entire argument rests on the psycho- 
social underpinnings of metaphor. Very well, 
but does our putterned use of metaphor reveal 
attitudes and sociul conditioning, or does it 
expose the deep and troubled ego - Ihal ulli- 
male particle created by brenst-fecdingnnd (he 
stresses of infancy? If the latter, (hen wc arc 
back to human nature, or rather a kind of 
"second nature", and the labour of historians 
is half done for them before they even begin 
to work. Finally, is the foregoing brand of 
psychoanalysis n boon for feminism? As pole- 
mic it may well have its uses, but as a guide for 
feminist history in our time It Is too facile and 
fraught with mystification. 


Done into English 

[* . . .you will not know me but . . .something in 
common . . .both up at Oxford ... 
six years your junior -yet 
bothof usBailiolmen! . . .’] 

All ofyougoat-essesbe not so 
Frisky, lest the bold he-goat 
RousetHMntselftoyeail/ 

Muses, begin thesweetsong. 

[* . . .BO my dear Lockhart I venture to 
send these "Lyrical Fragments 
Done Into English" in case 
i "Quarterly*’readers may care .. .*] • 

If*tjsyourfancy to fasten your 
Cloak-endonyaurrightshoulder, 

Andyoucanstan'danaitack, 

Get thee to Egypt forthwith. ' 

Weallgrowgrey at the temples and 
Timers snow creeps down our cheek-bones; 
Weshouldbeactivewhilesap 
Courses yet fresh in our joints. 

[■ . i .Sir,lremairiYT.Obedient 
Servant, Reverend Wolly, 

Parsonage, May ?35, 

Claresmould-cum-Obwperly,Snotts.*] 

Eimica mocked me when I would have 
Kb5edher;tliendidshespUthrice 
Inid her bosom and said 
^Neatherd, thy stench is obscene’, 

PETERREADING ■■ 

An incisive Msessment of the dyruimics of (he world economy from the author of 
' ■ The Death and Uje of American Cities 

JANE : 

CITIES AND THE 
VMEAtTH OF NATIONS 

; < : lE*rinciplesbf Economic Lilfe ; ■ 

'Radiant with Ideas about what makes dti^ richor poor* howeitiesgruw, and how 
dfy ^w^affecfa^atipnal economies'- 

■i, .r»- -I- f;'— ■; "i •.« ."if .i'-vl • ■ 'h■■ 'i- .. ... .I'l; •. •.4 . 

VIkinfi £12.95 
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Geoffrey Marshall 


ROBERT STEWART(Edltor) 

A Dictionary orPolilical Quotations 
226pp. Europa Publications. £18.50. 

09051 1881 2 
NIGBLRCES 
Sayings of the Century 
270pp. Allen and Unwin. £8.95. 

0048080489 

I remember, sometime in the 1930s, looking 
for the mysterious Lobby Lud and rehearsing 
the formula “You are Mr Lobby Lud. I claim 
the News Chronicle prize.” I always believed 
that Lud had been invented by the News 
Chronicie, but I see now from Nigel Rees’s 
collection of twentieth-century sayings that the 
name was the telegraphic address of the West- 
minster Gazette (“Lobby” and “Ludgate Cir- 
cus”), and that they started the competition in 
the 1920s. This illustrates one of the major uses 
of dictionaries of phrases and quotations, 
namely to remind us of the falsity of a good 
many of the things we know and remember. 
Other uses are to settle bets, to provide uni- 


Thorpe and Thatcher (“Men are not a 
reasoned or reasonable sex”, January 14. 
1972). It gets into its stride with some promis- 
ing pedagogic quotations from Lord Acton: 
“Liberty is not a means to a higher political 
end. It is itself the highest political end.” Dis- 
cuss. A useful corrective quotation is supplied 
from Neville Chamberlain for those of us who 
remember wrongly his speech about “peace for 
our time”. Anybody wanting to lay a wager on 
whether what was good for General Motors 
was good for the United States or vice versa 
can find the indispensable sportive quotation 
and also lay a side bet on whether its author 
was Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization Charles Wil- 
son, or historian Charles Wilson. Of course a 
great many quotations can be utilized for sport- 
ing purposes simply by asking one’s friends 
who said them (“Men never feel at ease with a 
woman politician who looks as if her hair has 
been permed”: Barbara Castle); or indeed 
whether anybody ever said them at all (“His- 
tory is full of Charles Wilsons": Henry Ford. 
Junior). 

For oratorical purposes some of the most 
useful quotations are to be found among the 


This last remark is not included in Stewart's 
collection but was made about Russia by some- 
one whose name escapes recollection. Who 
again first used the expression “a iialiun of 
shopkeepers"? Samuel Adams used it nllegeil- 
ly in a speech at Philadelphia 011 August 1, 
1776. But so did Adam Smitli in The Wealth of 
Nations^ published in the same year. Smith can 
hardly have had time to complete his book 
after having heard reports of Adams's speech. 
But equally, Adams can hardly have made his 
speech after a quick perusal of Sinilirs Wealth 
of Nations. A bit of a puzzle here, it seems. 

One of the major virtues uf Nigel Rees's 
Sayings of the Century is that ils entries arc 
selected precisely because they cull for some 
explanation or involve some commun miscon- 
ception or misquotation. Many of them arc 
phrases or slogans or fragments of folk mem 




gale brciik-in in Washington? 

Dill the American phrase 
inlgiiuiie in C harles Schulz's 
loon in the hue 195(K? fhocf 1 , 

s.mgl>yMan>IdArIenin^elS 

iTigin of the wartime ballad abTi'i' 1 
uiiitesiieiilarUy of Adolf Hiller an i 
irade-unUm .song about the 
Arthur Hall? What about the ^ 
lisli recital of flic 
Small (with its stoical envoi " 
ai airi? 


predicament dk 

‘Better 


Such qiiilihles only underline [few 
hililv ol uttaiiiini! iiimi ^ 


niliiy ot uttaimng total accuracy orsZ 
of explanation in matters of this son ft 
not now he certain for example 
reney to the phrjise “sick as a dS 
whether anylmdy in I939cv«rsaidffi 

j . .. - “Speak for England. Arthur” 

ory, and tracing their origins is tricky work. ifaiiy.newspapcrcvercon ainerfiLS 
kilroy was here" is a good example. Kilroy. it “Small Earthquake in Chile Not S 

seems, was an inspector in the Bethlehem Steel 

Corporation’s shipyard during the Second 


liigluh Army Push Bottlw^ip^, 

World War, who signalled his presence thus. thought in 1914 thnU 

snow on their IkxMs' ^ 


or 
Nor arc 


Somebody added a small head and iio.se over- 


, “r — ' ttver- snow on their IhxMs" had landed at aw 

looking a walL The same device later appeared c/i mute for the Western Front (Mr^ 

7* 7 '* *>««« ^ause ‘‘ateii W 

Chad . His roe was usha v th^ <>mhanici>_ . . . . 


His role was usually the embellish- fellow had declared in a train taC 

from Ross-shire'*.) 


ment of some item of social commentary, such 
as “Wot no eggs?” But who was he? Was Mr 


d'SsioT’"'” 7 '" phii<™phe« nd 

» Canadian ^om 

the entries in any compilation ‘fall nZaSy OtadTM™ ‘I®®’ f 

under one or Other of these fburcategories: the Trudeau” he writes “Canarin hne »> 1 Ministry of Food Inspector; or was it an clear and erroneous recollection 

;|uced a poh-llca, leader worthy Of assassLT 

Pedants, betting men. academics and diners- By collectine auotatjnns fmin fh* cn«r*- similar queries and a good deal of plea- from mouth to mouth well-rememheX 
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What the papers say 


from ungrateful carping about 
their adequacy or marginal accuracy. Is it quite 


^ iiAvu ill luiiii I ^11 nas 

been in relatively fixed form in the Judges’ 
Rules since 1912.) Was the term "Plumbers" a 
codeword for those who carried out the Water- 


tions get slightly adjusted as theygofrmk 
note to footnote. We exact scholars 0 ^ 
try at least to get them right. The mi 
Doctor Routh (or possibly somebodyebi]! 
something about the wisdom of alwaystki 
ing one’s references which it wotfi 
appropriate to quote here, but, on 
probably more prudent not to. 


Michael Davie 


HENRY PORTER 

Lies, Damned Lies and Some Exclusives 
211pp, Chattoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 

0701128410 

The late A. J. Liebling, who for years wrdte a 
column in the New Yorker called **1116 Way-’ 
ward Press”, once remarked that the press was 
the weak slat under the bed of democracy In • 
Britain today the slat has rarely^^eh weaker 
Almost everyone pays lip-service jo the heed 
for good, reliable, informative newspapers — 
including successive heads of secretive govern- 
ments and the proprietois of shoddy, unreli- 
able, uninformative newspapen; The need-is 
certainly great, given the’ natnre .6f the 
bureaucracy, the instincts of politicians, the 
growth of the public relations industry, the 


Newspaper reporters can still do things that 
television and radio reporters cannot; and 
there are far more of them. The trouble is that 
dependable reporting is scarce, and becoming 
scarcer, 

Henry Porter is a reporter on The Sunday 
Times, and he has had the good idea of sur- 
veying one year in the life of Britain’s national 
newspapers and picking out examples of their 
inaccuracy, or worse. He tells us that in his 
chosen .year;il9^, the papers excelled them- 
selves, \yith “fiction of all sorts appearing in 
every section of the national press’’. A simDar 
survey of 1982 or 1984 would no doubt have 
yielded equally depressing results. 

. most Qagrant instance of inven- 

tion, was tbe i9u/i’s exclusive interview with Mis 


whose name appeared on this “world cxclu- 
sive’’ told the Press Council that liis editor. Mr 
Kelvin MacKenzie, had been fully aware of the 
fabrication. 

^ Mr Porter lists an inordinate number of 1 983 
inventions aboufthe royal family. During the 
summer, the Daily Mirmr and the Daily Star 
teporfed a new girl in Prince Andrew’s life, 
Miss Sophie Birdwood. She had flown to Bal- 
moral, they said. The Dally Star even had a 
photographer on the same flight who had re- 
cognized her, and the story described her dis- 
composure at being recognized. Next day 
^ss Biidwood landed at Heathrow after n 
long holiday in the Bahamas. A more damag- 
ing invention was a story In the Dally Hxpress 


Marcia Mackay, the widow of Sergeant Ian Duchess of Kent would enter 

Mnckay Who wu posthumously awarded one ‘«»‘meni that “may Include elec- 

of the two Victoria Crosses of the Falklandir wns dc- 

wmpaign. Not, only had Mra Mackay not said n-l’ P^ohess’s press secretary, Sir 


weakness of the Opposition and fhe^aiiS ^ which had .been 
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Riehard Buckley, who called it a “totnl nnd 
thoroughly unkind fabricalidn". The Daily Ex- 
press dealt with this flat denial by describing it 
as a Suggestion”, asserting that “this newspap- 

S )Z ^ concerned about the liealth 

^ the Duress,, and. adding that “the Daily 
“o*" fofonned than the Duchess’s 

,, Porter’s catalogue of misdemeanours takes ft 

’ ■ sLw P*"*®*' Includes spurious 
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The composer as protagonist 


Gerald Abraham 


the tabloids. The serious papers escapeki 
- too lightly, in my view- though he tdki 
relish und previously undisclosed detifti 
story of how and \rity his own paper s>fl 
Times were taken in by the Hitiw Dk 
forgery. 

The tone of this book Is Jokejf, Ml . 
cumulative effect is not fenny; ooilii'f • *' 
tended to be. Newspapers have th 
altrnctcd smart alecks, egomaniacs 
tuns. Lies have been appearing iii wW • 
for n long time. But Mr Porter's 
(lioiigli fnr from exlinusilvc, scemldpoiii* . 
new phcnoniciion: the emergence ’ 
professional liars who arc not in the 
muyed by the exposure of Ihqir fabritfi*;'. ■ 
careful distortions, or deliberately uaddi' • 
rumours reported us fed. ProprieWtjt^*- 
nowNpapers seem not to care; nor do theiftj! 
tors; nor do their renders, for the 
19H3, Purler lells us, “newspnperthflilf* 
untorlain, to compete Willi qachothe^iM 
agnie tliulr politicnl convictions ami WP* 
cute those with whom they dlsagrtKl'-JJ 
editors, he continues, did ‘‘everyihiiii ilJJ 
power to deceive the body that is charp*-.. * 
protecting the freedom of the press", 

Council, half of whose members .are 
flted by the newspaper Industry ; 

Tlie only hoiie for an ^ 

thinks, is through the "benign " 

the proprietors, when they come toi^ - ,• ^ 
that either their papers must ra^, . ^ > 
dards or they will be forced to 
tion. This is a far-fetched I 

tervailing force I chn think dfistw^jv ; . 
foundation: should fund a fegulsi’ . 
publishes follow-uj^ to newspppef.P^?^,.:. , 
this sheet, Haif a dozen ho.]jesj 
Investigate selected stories 
the results; naming names; C 

: analysing thO' techniques of .. ; i i' 

' 'ricalion,ahddep!oyingthewe^ptu^f?l^^;:.l' 


JOHN DEATHRIDGE and CARL DAHLHAUS 

The New Grove Wagner 

226pp. Macmillan. £8.95. (paperback, £4.95). 

0393016889 

BARRY MILLINGTON 

Wagner 

342pp. Dent. £12. 

0460031813 

Richard Wagner was not the greatest compos- 
er of all time but he has a strong claim to being 
the most interesting character among compos- 
ers. Eiren Berlioz, one of the likeliest challen- 
gers for that title, is a not very impressive 
second - and the Berlioz literature, however 
good in quality, is nowhere near as bulky. Ever 
since his lifetime Wagner, who himself must 
have written far more prose and poetry than 
any other musician, has been more written 
about than any other. And now come two more 
books to join the rows on one's shelves. Fortu- 
nately both are excellent, both devoted to life- 
and-works, but they are very different. One, 
Barry Millington’s, is the latest addition to 
Dent's well-known and justly well-thought-of 
Master Musicians series, the other. The New 
Grove Wagner, much smaller, is the work of 
(WO authors. It is really New Grove totally 
renovated, ' for'we are told that “the bio- 
graphical material, originally contributed by 
the late Curt Westernhagen'' has been re- 
placed by John Deathridge, the only British 
member (I believe) of the editorial body 
responsible for the great new edition of the 
Sltmtliche Werke, while Carl Dahihaus was 
commissioned to “replace the original con- 
tributions on Wagner's critical, theoretical and 
autobiographical writings. Even the work-list 
has been "prepared anew” by Dr Deathridge. 

Millington's book has 0 number of refer- 
ences to Oeathridge’s and Dahihaus’s earlier 
work in the field; here they sometimes overlap, 
sometimes are complementary. Deathridge 
- has details such as Wagner’s violin lessons with 
■the Gewandhaus player Robert Sipp, which 
Millington has not. According to Millington, 
Wagner destroyed the fragment of his early 
Die Hodnelt but, as Deathridge says, what he 
destroyed was the libretto; three complete 
musical numbers are published in both editions 
i . of the collected works. Both agree that Wagner 
..could not have heard Wilhelmine SchrOder- 
Devrient In Fidelip in 1^9, as he claims In 
\Mein Leben, and bothi suggest he had confused 
this with her Romeo in Bellini’s I Capuleti e i 
Montecchl in 1834, Millington completely 
forgets the important Faust overture; both the 
original version (1840) and the revised score of 
1855, in his biographical account, but deals 
with it at some lengfo in his chapter on "Other 
instrumental and vocal works”. Unfortunately 
both books agree in calling the Russian painter 
who designed the original sets and costumes of 
Parsifal, "Paul von Joukoysky", as he called 
himself , so obscuring the feet that be was the son 
of Vasily Zhukovsky, second only to Pushkin 
among early nineteenth-dentury Russian poets. 


The dual authorship of the New Grove 
volume works very well. After Deathridge’s 
brisk run-through of Wagner's life. Dahihaus 
begins his admirable survey of the prose wri- 
tings by contrasting the brilliant style of the 
early quasi-fiction of the 1840s with that which 
he adopted after ciR50, “a prose style which 
became almost unendurable by the time of his 
contributions to Bayreuther Bhitier from 1878 
onwards". He should have put himself in the 
place of his victims, for "he was an insatiable 


qualifying this by the observation that 

Ihc oricnialion by the example of Beethoven, the 
Biluption of Schopenhauer's aesthetic theory - which 
is csscniiiilly a mciuphysics of absolute music - and 
Wogner's unacknowledged “symplionic ambition" 

. . . were nil ilifruruni facets of one end ihc same 
thing. 

Wagner's letters of cl8S(> urc hardly disting- 
uishable from his theurcticul publications of 
the same period, and the later ones to Ludwig 
II are 



A detail front Edgar Hanfstaengl's photograph of the Vogls os Lohengrin and Elsa. Reproduced from Heim 
Cebhardi's Franz HanTsiaengl 1804-1877: Von dcr Lithographic zur Photographie (283pp with 245 
btack-and'White ilbutratlons. C. H. Beck. DM 48.3 406 09586 0). 

not so much a personal correspondence as the 


and enthusiastic reader, but his fund of pati- 
ence was smair. 

In his chapter on Wagner’s theoretical wri- 
tings Dahihaus has to pick bis way through 
va^ng versions and editions, a hotch-potch of 
biography, theories, comments on politics and 
culture sown with contradictions that remain 
unresolved. The reader who has battled his 
way through Opir imd Drama may think he 
has grasped what Wagner is driving at, but 
Wagner had not at this time even begun to turn 
theory into practice. There were another thirty 
years to go - and even then important consid- 
erations of the relationship between text arid 
music or the application of music to drama 
appear beside racial theories and thoughts on 
the relations of art and religion. Dahihaus 
notes that 

the essay in celebration of Beethoven's centenary in 
1870 is devoted less to the composer whose example 
made a composer of Wagner himself than to prolix 
excursuses testifying to the effect of Wagner's assim- 
ilation of Schopeoha'uer 


documentary evidence of an oct of psychologiCRl 
calculation, showing bow, when his back was to ibe 
wall, Wagner did not shrink from any means, how- 
ever subtle or however crude, to keep hold of the 
help he needed - primarily for his work, brily seopn^ 
darily for himself. 

His most genuine letters, says Dahihaus, are 
those to his first wife: “with alienation 
accepted between them, he could write to her 
on the basis of a matter-of-factstability chat he 
knew with hardly any other person”. 

Another observation by Dahihaus deserves 
quotation at length: 

The aesthetically Important thing is that in the music 
dramas Wagner is an epic writer: he does fiat allow 
the dnimarir personae to become independent, but 
continually interrupts them with his own comments 
and asides. First, the mythic action, in which the 
characters are under inescapable comiraints instead 
ofacliDg freely; secondly the musical predominance 
of the symphonic "orchestral melody’' (where the 
“Inrier action", the essence of the visible events, 
lakes place) instead of Verdi’s parola scenica, and 


finally the prominence of the composer, whose ''in- 
stitution for expression in the iheairc'* (Thomas 
Mann) provides a platform not so much for the char- 
acters us - llirough the characters and above all 
through the nrclicsirn - for Wagner himself: these 
are three aspects of Ihc same thing. The chidcc of 
sut*)cct, ihc musical icchnique, iind the Romanlic 
principle of expression net tngcihci lu create, not a 
thoroughly “ubjuclivizcd'' nction at one remove 
from Ihc dminatlst, but a musical epic, in which (he 
narrator, commenting on ihe erents und reflecting 
Ihc emutions, is really the principal character. 

Millington’s English is easier to read than 
Dahihaus’s sometimes convoluted prose and 
he has much more room to spread himself. His 
book is based on extensive and thorougli re- 
search which he has digested well and he justly 
claims to have tried "something u little diffe- 
rent from a conventional biography and/or ex- 
egesis of the music”. He naturally avoids any- 
thing Like the old-fashioned “leiimoiif-naming 
guides", though I regret his application of the 
word - never employed, I think, by Wagner 
himself - in the case of whni are more sensibly 
called "reminiscence themes” {Erinnerungs- 
motive) in the earlier operas, a much older and 
not uncommon device which Wagner trans- 
formed in the systematic employment of true 
leitmotifs. 

lie has room 10 write ut greater length than 
Itis rivals on Wagner's rclutionship with Nietz- 
sche. As he says, the fourth of Nietzsche’s 
Unzeitgcmiksc lielrachiungen, Richard Wag- 
ner in Bayreuth, “is profoundly ambiguous, 
reflecting , in Nietzsche’s characteristically 
cryptic style the deep-seated uncertainties he 
entertained about Wagner and his art”. 
(Deathridge considers that the sketches for this 
essay “reveal clenr signs of a breach before (his 
dale” and adds that the truth about the separa- 
tion remains unknown. ) 

One not very important matter must be 
touched on, since f am mentioned in connec- 
tion with it in both books. TItis is the so-called 
“Starnberg quartet" which Deathridge calls 
“mythical” and says “there is no evidence thut 
the quartet ever existed”. (The Villa Pellet on 
Lake Starnberg was where Wagner nnd Cosi- 
Ttta consummated their passion in July 1864.) 
Bui a fragment of it does exist -as the eight-bar 
stretch of pure quartet-writing that precedes 
Brfinnhilde’s “Ewig war icb, ewig bin ich" in 
the lest scene of Siegfried and again ;lo the 
Siegfried Idyll, which is dedicated to Cosima. 
(Another passage of pure quartet-writing fol- 
lows at “O Siegfried, Herrlicherl Hort der 
Welti”) According to Cosima's diaries (Janu- 
ary 30, 1871) this theme had "come to him in 
Starnberg (when we were living (here 
together), and which he had promised me os a 
quartet”. Earlier (ibid, May 19., 1869) he had 
said it dated front (he Starnberg days, and 
again later; “He told me that he had written 
down the first (heme that time when I visited 
him in Starnberg." Millington sa^ “the ’Ewig 
war ich' theme was not conceived until 14 
November 1864” - but that is only the date of 
the earliest surviving sketch. (As for my "re- 
construction” to which they both refer, I was 
careful to describe it as “conjectural" and de- 
scribed at length the basis of my conjectures.) 
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Science and Values The Limits of Science. 

T VT A r KI examined the practical, and specifically ccononuc, 

LAJutiLAUUAN , , j -j j obstaclestoscientificprc«ress.Inthisnewwork,he 

How are we to explain the simultaneous and widespread considers theexistenceofliniitations on scientific inquiry 

presenceof both agreement and disagreement mscience? that could, in principle, preclude the full realization of the 

. Inthebert:knowncoritemporary.solunontothis ^ ^ aimsofsdencc.Inmeopeningehaptcrsofthebook, 


TheFoUridationsOfpsychoa.ri^ ! 

A Philosophical Critique - ’ : 

,AI?OLF.GRt)NBAUM — ' - _ • 

the Foundations ofPsycboanalysis is a challenging new 
book by a philosopher of science of world renown which 
is the first to offer a systematic and comprehensive 

examination of Freud’s own arguments for his theoretical . — - ^ , 

' 'and therapeutic enterprise. Adolf Griinbaum’s dilemma, disputes about fact are resolved on the level of 

meticulous study contends chat Freud’s arguments for the method, and disput^ about method are resol ved on the 
cardinal tenets ot his theory of personality and of therapy level of value. But what of disputes about value. Here the 
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aims of science.- „ ^ 

Rescher rejects anumber of arguments cominonly 
claimed to prove the limits of science, notableamong . 
them the tirgumenc from insoLubilia. He agrees, however, 
that perfected science would have to realize four 
theoretical desiderata whose realization we have, as a 
matter of fundamental principle, no practicable way to 
establish. His conclusion that perfected science is *not a 
realizablecondition of things but an idealization that 
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. Pittsburgh Series In Philosophy and H istory of Science 
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provides g-useful contrast conception to highlight the 
' ' limited character of what we do and can atiun’, is sure to 
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Thoughts on the Way 


C, H. Sisson 

A. N. WILSON 
How Can We Know? 

118pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 

024] 114136 

Christian apologetics cannot do otherwise than 
take the colour of the age in which they are 
written. There are those who think we can 
afford to be less rigorous with them than with 
other forms of literature, for the good of the 
cause, so to speak. This seems to me to be a 
mistake. It certainly cannot be less difficult to 
find the right words for great matters than it is 
for small matters. 

The accomplishments of A. N. Wilson in- 
clude those of the journalist and it is perhaps 
only in the first part of his hnal chapter that 
there is not rather marked evidence of that 
facility in the use of words which is now the 


most widespread impediment to the public dis- 
cussion of any serious subject. Yet the essay, 
Wilson tells us, was “in its initial form. ..not 
meant to be published. It was simply a way of 
setting [his] own thoughts in some soil of 
order." It did not turn out as he e.xpected and it 
became a piece of public writing. “At the risk 
of embarrassing everyone, including myself," 
he says, "I offer this unpolished piece of prose 
to a public who [sicj probably shares the 
various doubts and difficulties I have experi- 
enced." He does indeed write not for himself 
but as a protagonist with whom we are meant 
to identify ourselves. 

This approach does make for a difficulty. 
Not everyone has travelled the same way. 
There are those who, whatever they think of 
Tolstoy as a novelist, never for one moment 
felt attracted to him as a guru. One may never 
have treated Belloc or Qiesterton with great 
seriousness. One may have been indifferent to 
the former Bishop of Woolwich and to Don 


Finding fault with Jesus 








Geza Vermes 

MICHAEL ARNHEIM 
Is Chrlslianlly True? 

207pp. Duckworth. £7.95. 

07156 1K806 
riNCIIAS LAPIDE 

The Resurrection of Jesus: A Jewish 
perspective 

Translated by WilhelmC. Linss 
160pp. SPCK. £4.95. 

0281041075 

In our religiously uneducated society, where 
large numbers of Christians have apparently 
been deeply upset by such firstryear under- 
graduate stuff as Channel 4's Jesus - The £vi- 
dence, or the Bishop of Durham’s ideas con- 
cerning virgin birth and resurrection, the fron- 
tal assault launched by Michael Amheim. Pro- 
fessor of Classical Civilisation at the University 
of the Witwatersrand, could serve a good pur- 
pose, It might compel teachers and preachers 
to try to bridge the gulf between unsophisti- 
cated belief and a minimum awareness of the 
achievements of scriptural scholarship. What 
are the faithful to make of Arnheim's claim 
tliat the only true fact in the Jesus saga is that 
he died on the cross7.How are they to react to 
his assertion that the virgin birth story was 
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E P Sanders 
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Cupitt. How then is one to have shared “the 
various doubts and difficulties" of the author? 
If one hasn't, his approach must seem too per- 
sonal, one might almost say temperamental. 
There is a touch here and there of the boy who 
"went through about three or four creeds in 
each school term". Wilson is an enthusiast. 
With this record behind him, he none the less 
confesses that, if he "had predicted, at the 
beginning" of the essay, where it would get to, 
he “would have guessed that in the end. with 
great regret", it would be to something like 
Yeats’s rhetoric on the subject of von Httgel. 
Instead, he talked or wrote himself into a con- 
viction that the Christian religion is "inescap- 
ably and irresistibly true". I find this transition 
somewhat light-headed. 

Wilson perhaps does not suspect his own 
words enough to be a very convincing critic of 
other people's. He has what is called sincerity, 
a mnning quality as far as it goes, and he exerts 
it in a sort of bouncing acceptance of gospel 


created merely to conceal Jesus's illegitimacy, 
or that his bodily resurrection, apparitions af- 
ter death and ascension into heaven were "in- 
vented a generation or more after the events 
were supposed to have happened”? 

As a matter of fac^ if Arnheim’s book had 
simply repeated these standard agnostic/ 
atheist claims to shock the people in the pews, 
Christian apologists could have drawn on. 
ready-made, though not necessarily convinc- 
ing, textbook refutations. But their present 
adversary does not follow the usual practice of 
placing all the blame for distortions on a church 
unfaithful to the spirit of its founder. The 
novelty in Arnheim’s attack consists in holding 
Jesus himself primarily responsible for the 
untruths of Christianity. 

The ultimate source of the falsehood Is to be 
found, according to Arnheim, in Jesus's recog- 
nition of himself as the Messiah, Moreover, his 
was not Q mistaken claim but one he knew to be 
untrue, since he was neither born in Bethf 
lehem, nor a scion of the aiiclent royal family of 
Israel. He flatly misinterpreted the Bible 
(Psalm 110) to prove that the Messiah would 
not be a son of David. The reader of the Gos- 
pels is in consequence faced with a not very 
attractive “choice between Jesbs the deliberate 
fraud and Jesus the self-serving , , . bigot''! 

As a teacher Jesus did not excel. How un- 
remarkable a scripture exegete he was is illus- 
trated, so It is affirmed here, not only by bis 
handling of Psalm 110, “an extremely bad 
piece" of biblical commentary. In the famous 
instance of his reinterpretation of the 
commandment "You shall love your neigh- 
bour" (lk(atthew 5:43), he not only distorts it by 
Qieqns of the addition "and hate your enemy" 
(absent from Leviticus 19:18) but “without 
doubt, deliberately” presents a new argument 
that is ''dishonest throughout". 

In ihatters of morals, Jesiis Was, we are in- 
formied, a hypocrite'. He preached love, but 
how did he treat the Pharisees, the Gentiles, 
•even his own family?' His followers' were 
ordered lo "turn the othercheek" and to "love 
their enemies", but "we never catch him doing 
either". A teacher of humility, he is neverthe-- 
less repeatedly pprtrayed as “pompous and 
^f-lmportaht”. , 

; - tnsufihbcllinateofopinlpn, Christianity can • 
hardly be expected to fare better than Its Mas-:' 
ter,.An “Inelusivist intolerant, creed reiigibn",:. 
in Apiheim’s words; its suryival’and success 
ni^e explalned.«/i(« by the truth bf its claims but 
.***.®^T falsity*’. These .daibis, rejected' by the 
Jbws; ,whQ rgeogriiaed them for what they 
i^re. VlfBiW gladly accepted by the Gentilei 
; of the preco-Rpman world, indiffereht to' 

: whether Jesps was /oi'. was' nbt'.ihe Jewish 
': Messiah.. • . ... 

. . .'Thesei.are Harsh lines and uncommon coriV 
' ^Pl^iqnsina writpubUshedl^a^^^ .. 

• rhalf of Aimhelm’s jiidgmedts cain bb vindi-* 
cated, fl/J^ourrent views, not mbrely thdse. Of 
Christlarw, ,cbnc6rtilng Jesus and the igove- 
mem. that arose in hi's wake must be consigned < 

' *P:fH®Tabblsh bin.lYei despite. wHat appears. fo 
be ihb/cpld logia.,qf an agnostic histbriani 
after jjolat with ah-, 
disguised blpteufo iri'a raaibr enteiprlse b( dpi • 

, - L, blinking Jesiis^-eyen wadorSVltbobt ghristt^ 

7 . 


commands which, if one may put it that 
did not lack a certain authority even beffjJ: 

“ or Tolstoy - recommended them. Ce2 
he attempts too much in this short bookS I 
broaches two main questions, "If there ; 
Way, how could we know it?" and the w i 
more radical" question. "How can we kZ 
that it is true?" The whole essay claims^ 
nothing less than “tlie barest outline of niS 
can be said, without dishonesty, about Chrifl 
lanily". But can anything be said without wtu' 
dishonesty? Is not that what Is the matterwiih 
the human race? When it comes to relidom 
literature and the findings of IheologjanTi • 
profound cynicism can hardly be out of place 
Words have to be used in the public exei^ol 
religion as in our own thoughts, and it matten 
what words we use. But it is not only whei 
faced with the philosopher who tells us "Hat 
we cannot logically believe in an all-powerial 
loving God" that "there is np need to bluster, 
nor say anything in reply". 


commitment, or expertise in New Testament 
research, are bound to suspect that the argu- 
ment of this book has somehow gone awry. To 
what can this uneasiness be due? 

[ would suggest that the principal weakness 
of fs Christianity True? is that its author has not 
done his homework. He displays no familiarity 
with the complex historical and literary back- 
ground of the New Testament without which 
no reliable critical study of Jesus is possible. 
His use of rabbinic evidence is sporadic and 
devoid of such essential concerns as, eg, the 
relevance, of a late Talmudic or Midrashic 
dictum to the Gospels. The Jewish Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, to which the message of 
Jesus must be compared if it is to be under- 
stood historically, is completely Ignored. Not 
even the Dead Sea Scrolls play a part in the 
argument, except once in the chapter on Mes- 
sianism, where they are not properly grasped. 
If Arnheim had been better acquainted with 
these writings, he might have hesitated before, 
for instance, qualifying some of the biblical 
exegeses attributed to Jesus as "petty", 
"illogicaJ", or “outrageous". The interpreta- 
tive rules of the age of Jesus (or of the rabbis) 
may not satisfy him (or us), but they were 
regarded as valid by those who used them and 
by their audiences. 

The handling of the New Testament is even 
less reassuring. As though the Gospels re- 
presented what is popularly termed “gospel 
truth", Amheim feels free to dispense with any 
preliminary examination of the reliability of 
the sources as testifying to the actual thought of 
Jesus. Differences between one saying and 
another are construed as proof of duplicity 
without the sliglitest attempt to ascertain 
whether they reflect, at least in part, the 
evangelists’ stands, or even wlietheir the words 
themselves are likely to be traceable to Jesus. 
More concretely, a doctrinal statement such as 
"I am the way, the truth and the life" , recorded 
in the Fourth Gospel alone, is taken to be an 
authentic “self-description’’ and identified as 
an example of Jesus’s arrogance. But what if by 
chance the Iqgion Is not genuine (an idea that 
crosses the author’s own mind on page 198)7 
Worse, however, is still to come. Two 
sayings.of Jesus In the story of the woman 
taken in adultery (John 7:53^:11) are ex-t 
tjWned by Ainheim to show that in the fimt " 
(“Let . him that is without sin cast the first 

• stoiie"), Jesus either pronounces a rii[e con- 
trary to-the Law (no stoning should occur prior 
tp a court hearing) or speaks ''utter nonseriseV • 
and that the second ("Neither , do I condemn 
yoU; go and iin no more’’) reveals, his conceit ■ 

• aiid gross inconsistency, since eveiywhere else • 
he turns his face-firmly against adultery.. Biit ' 

. * rtterence.to stoning is hot neoessarily “pre.. 
ihaturel'i |t more probably alludes to the grave : 
'responsibility of the senior jiroseculiori vrithess ' 
m 4 Mpitel ease vi^y MUhnaic 

, law, is given the idle of .executioner ouCe the 
verdict of guUty.is prt>npupce,d. He it Is wHo Km ' 

. to ca.st. the, first •stdnet-.Besid^^^ the.clash-bi^ • 
tween a saying' prewiyed ih thei?durthG^ ' 

and pfheK handed dowh’in the' ^hoptics can 
s^recely pO-used fo demonstfote 




the words in question could be proved authu- 
tic. But Professor Arnheim reveals an unfaml- 
liarity with New Testament textual criticism foi 
which no undergraduate could expect mercy. ) 
A search for the passage in the New English ' 
Bible, which omits it in its traditional place and ! 
relegates it to the end of the Gospel, should 
have alerted him«that special care was needed, 
The truth is that the section concerning the 
adulterous woman is not even an integral pan 
of the Fourth Gospel, let alone a prima-fscie | 
genuine teaching of Jesus. It is absent from the : 
most influential Greek manuscripts, such u 
p“ and p’® among the Bodmer papyri, the • 
Sinaiticus, the Vaticanus, Ephraem’s Coder, ' 
etc, and from the works of the early Chuich 
Fathers, such as Origen and Tertullian, Even 
those codices which include the story insert it ; 
in different contexts in John's Gospel, or b 
that of Luke, an unmistakable sign of an iDter> : 
polation. The sensational theses of Is Christ- 
ianity True? must, to say the very least, he 
declared unproven. 

Pinchas Lipide, although equally unconviiK* 
ing, is much more pathetic in his argumeul’ 
ation. His main motivation in The Rata- 
rection of Jesus is to perpetuate an honesty- 
change of views in a Jewish— Christian cpih 
versation. (He is a quasi-professional Jewish : 
dialoglst - a rara avis in present-day (jff' 
many- who has debated with the lumlnariy ol. 
the contemporary theological scene, Kflag. ' 
Moltmaiin, Pannenberg.) Lnpide believes thd .,.• 
a mutually respectful dialogue is threatened 1 ■ ' 
the Jewish partner rejects the resurrection p( 
Jesus, the root and foundation of the.Chii^' 
ian religion. To suggest, he writes, ' 

' numbered millions of Ood-belleving Cbrlsti.aps< 
that their faith rests on a falsification, hn e^> ' 
a figment of the imagination” is "unbtbljcal 
wrogance". So, to provide a “rational pxpl^na*.. 'j 
tionof the worldwide consequences of the Ess; 
ter faith’’, he as an “orthodox Jew” oprt pub. 
Icly to accept that the resurrection, ; i; •;! 
“fundamental Jewish faith expcrien(»"i oust V 
correspond to something “historical”.' »■•... -r 

Put differently, if he bad to choose betwey ; 
the.theory of self-deceptfon by the apostles ^ y 
a kind of “historical’’ resurrection (what?'^ ^ 
this might be), he would prefer the latter: ^,1^ •' 
.quote him, “the lesser of two, evils”. .A^r ally 'j 
he coiinforte himself, the prociamatidn-<^'^^ ; 
.Christian messa^ about.the risen Chirift to tj^’ ■ 
Gentiles ‘‘has carried the faith in the.'(3^-^i . 
Israel to the Western. world”. 

The most remarkable feature of tii^ a ‘ 

the apparent: sensation ' H has provpH*^ - 

CHristian. circles. When the theologian'Cari B* . 
Braaten^ respbnsib|e for ;a lengthy/ifltfo^ :• 
tory essayi hails it ai;“an event withdUt p^' , 
deilt in the long history ,'bf Jewsh-^^Chris^ad • 

.• relatldnV’j as "sbrfie kind bt an ecujheoj'j*! 
'tnir^e*' on ailx:bunt,bf the author’s, 
of the Historical ‘‘fifcticily": of Jesus’S titiiiSy;' 
from the dead; ,whbn the.publisheis go so 
to Uffix a roiind stioHoroh the frbnt.toi^^' ;■ 

. the>. legend in fed !“An' 

Ver/"; One wondere whether the ghost qf i 
insecurity which' haiinied the, Chrisilans 
, Antiquity jn.;(he. faqe. of linbejjefii^.^'*! 
been.Wahdering uqti) this day, Waiting 
tPPAd.elfolay.Ju . 7 m • 



Positively enthusiastic 


J. W. Burrow 

MARTHA S. VOGELER 

Frederic Harrison: The vocation of a positivist 
493pp. Oxford University Press. £27.50. 
0198247338 

It is notoriously hard, in the twentieth century, 
to sympathize with the much-advertised pathos 
of the Victorians' intellectual rejection of 
Christianity, and with the surrogates for it 
which they tentatively, noisily, exuberantly or 
dismally proclaimed. Yet that variety is itself 
endlessly fascinating: the spectacle of earnest 
men and women, with immortal longings and 
comfortable incomes, exploring their often un- 
wanted metaphysical freedom and gingerly or 
heartily indulging their larger hopes. Just how 
exotic some of their communal explorations 
could be was shown some years ago in Susan 
Budd's admirable study of Victorian secularist 
cults, Varieties of Unbelief. 

Contemplating Frederic Harrison, the intel- 
lectual leader and pastor of the most notable If 
not the most numerically successful of the new 
sects, one is reminded, by sheer force of con- 
trast, of well-known examples, like those of 
Arnold and Clough , of the cultivation of doubt 
as a form of sensibility. It was appropriate that 
Harrison should have been, with Henry Sidg- 
wick, the most trenchant contemporary critic 
of Arnold's gospel of culture as vapid and ex- 
clusive. Harrison's early adoption of his 
Comtean faith, stemming from his years at 
Wadham in the early 1850s, was sustained 
throughout his long life with an astonishing 
breeziness (he died in 1923), even though for 


much of it the cult was visibly dying; his adher- It is right, but also in a sense misleading, to worth writing, and Martha S. Vogcler docs it 
ence survived disappointments with his Pari- placehisrolcaspriestandevangclistofPositiv- full justice. Her book is a monument to an 

sian patriarchs, the supine and rather grubby ism at the centre of Harrison’s life. He took his almost Harrisonian energy, with considerably 

successors to Comte’s pontificate; with his faith seriously, and performed his duties to it more concentration and attention to detail. If 

EngUshcoadjlilors(Humanitywasworshipped zealously. Thimgli many of his contempor- there seems a hole at the centre, and Harri- 

in London, with some attendant acrimony, in arics, particularly in youth, were touched by son's personality, for all its busile and prosaic 

two - fractionally - different rites); and the the Positivist enthusiasm, as doctrine if not as solidity, seems elusive and incongruous, at 

failure ofprospective converts among the Intel- cult, the extent of Harrison's commitment once enthusiastic, quirky and bland, perhaps 

ligentsia, from George Eliot downwards, to must, one feels, have seemed to them a limila- that was simply the way of it. The vignettes of 

come up to scratch. tion, though it would be easy to exaggerate his various friendships would alone make the 

Harrison would no doubt have fell himself this. It is tempting to regardliFs life as a failure book worth having, though none can quite 

appropriately portrayed in Arnold’s half- and Comtism as the culprit: talent and energy matchthatinwhjchtheHarrisons,considering 

ironic, half-wistful vision, in “The Grande wasted on an early-Victorian fad which most of employing a maid, arc warned of the girl’s 

Charteuse", glimpsed in the distance from the his contemporaries outgrew. Comtism, in a “arrogantly good" underclothing by her for- 

shade of the abbey wall, of those who have diffused sense, was rather more than that, but mer employer, George Eliot. Such arrogance 

joined the future and the pride of life, Harrison’s role was unique; he was certainly must have been pre-positivist, for she was not 

marching on with pennons flying and stirring the most able, as well as the best connected, of engaged. 

clarioncall-answered with a limply protesting the English true believers. Yet his life, if given Harrison attracted the acquaintance of emi- 
wave. “Ye shy recluses, follow too!" was very just one eccentric turn, was anything but nent Victorians, from the all-but sanctified lo 

much Harrison's style, and his attitude to what cramped, or even otherwise unconventional; the downright shady, like flypaper. Qissing 

he contemptuously called "neo-chrlslianity”. money, health, domestic happiness, gregar- tutored his children (resentfully). Morley, 

He was for the trumpet-blast and the choir iousnes.s, polemical energy and a lack of intel- Spencer and Leslie Stephen were old friends, 

(trained by Mrs Harrison) in good heart and lectual fastidiousness that was at least in part Huxley a genial anlagonisl; Mrs Humphry 

voice in adoration of Humanity, with musical conscientious, saw lo that. If his talents — Ward was an anii-women's suffrage ally, 

renderings of George Eliot’s "The Choir In- never. In any case, of the highest - seem Beatrice Webb a prot6g6e, Hardy an occas- 

visible" a particular favourite. High and Low wasted, it was by diffusion rather than restric- ional atiendcr at the meetings. It is well known 

replicated themselves in Unbelief, and Hard- tion. Here Comte was perlinps partly lo blame; that Harrison suggested plots to George Eliot, 

son, for all the quaint bric-h-brac of neo- his condemnation of specialization and ped- which seems slightly less audacious than his 

Catholicism necessarily inherited from antry was hardly a warning Harrison needed, casunlly praising Murillo to Ruskin. He also 

Comte, such as “pilgrimages" to places like and he moved happily and with dlan in the once, for legal reasons, had to persuade Karl 

Stratford-upon-Avon, was by temperament realm of the higher journulism and the larger Marx to take an oath on ihe Bible. He stayed 

implacably Low; he seems to have enjoyed the generalization. But his activities, as man of with Rosebery at Mentmorc and Andrew Car- 

services as he enjoyed most things, but he char- letters, publicist, teacher, radical lawyer, negie at Skibo. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt showed 

acteristically drew the line at vestments. What establishment gadfly, London alderman, him Egypt. His brother Robert's wife and her 

he wanted, it seems, more than communion or diner-out, celebrant and friend arc astonishing sister were ihe scandalous Smith sisters of the 

personal consolation, was an uplifting gospel in range and prodigality of effort, if only mod- divorce that ruined his friend DUke. Bui none 

to proclaim, and uplift was something the Reli- estly distinguished in quality. of these wns caught in the Positivist net; even 

gion of Humanity could unstintlngly supply. It is this range which made his biography Carnegie was good only for braces of grouse. 



Famously unaffected 


Ann Schlee 

MARGARET LESSER 

Clarkey; A portrait in letters of Mary Clarke 
Mohl (1793-1883) 

23Spp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0192117874 


Mary Clarke Mohl's Is a name which appears in 
other people's biographies. She is perhaps best 
known for the help and lifelong friendship she 
gave to Florence Nightingale. In Clarkey Mar- 
garet Lesser has skilfully edited a collection of 
her letters to provide her with a life of her own. 
R was a remarkable life, spanning ninety years, 
fifty of them at the heart of intellectual Paris, 
but these letters are not primarily concerned 
with depicting that world. They were written to 
sustain friendship^ Writing to Mrs Gaskell she 
lamented that history was so concerned with 
battles when, “human feelings, and the 
varieties in life and manners that the human 
imagination has occasioned have many more 
windings and turninp”. It is to the history of 
human feelings and imagination that these 
letters contrlbutei 

' Mary Clarke Was born in. 1793 of English 
parents, but lived from childhood in France. 
She was to.travel every year betweeii Restora- 
tion Paris and the EdlnburgK of thb Enlighten- ' 
ment; and (atef between the drama of succes- 
sive revolutions in France and her married sis- 
te'r’s evangelical household at Cold Overton in 
Leicestershire, with Its “tiny little virtues and 
tiny little duties”. Thoroughly conversant with 
both trench and English society, the Clarkes 
belonged entirely to neither. Iii Paris the dis- 
affected might feel at ease in their drawing- 
room. Thiers, Guizot, M6rim6e, Stendhal, 
Hugo, Augustin Thierry, Claude Fauriel and 
Julius Mohi; whom she subsequently rnarried; 
were all habitifisi it was Mary Clarke who drew 
them there. 

She had neither wealth nor beauty nor great 
connections. Stendhal described her as "a 
shrew . . ,withawitllkoaChamoishom,*dry, 
hard and twisted”. Bebjamin Cousins saw her 
as "a stick”. Others became attached to her 
. vivacity of mind:bnd passionate affection. She 
■ was clever. She Was fluent and widely read iri 
’ both languages. Mrs. Gaskell found her "very 
Very amusing", and that at breakfast. But hers 
r was not a pov^rful intellect. It never settled 
' long and iq the cultural desert of Cold Overton 


it circled frantically. She reads Thucydides and 
Major Denham’s account of his recent explora- 
tion of the Fezzan, then a book on India by 
some missionary whom she deems a fool. She 
tries in vain to gather information about ihe lot 
of women in India and Africa at her sister's 
missionary meetings. If only she could read 
Sanskrit. She chases butterflies with her niece 
Selina. 

Though her mind scurried it never lost de- 
light, and in old age she found that she was still 
"ridiculously and basely fond of living”. She 
recognized early that her boundless energy 
needed a “host" to be effective. “I need you to 
work”, she wrote to Claude Faurie. “Not be- 
cause my love depends on your success, but 
because I am full of energy. ... not being one 
[a man] linvest ray energy in you.” Fauriel and 
Mohl were her “nourishment”. This attach- 
ment might have been destructive had it not 
been united with a profound generosity. The 

Royally bored 

Brian Fothergiii 

JOHN VAN DER KISTE and BEE JORDAAN 
DearestAffle . . .: Alfred, Dukeof 
^inburgh Queen Victoria’s second son, 
1844-1900 - 

202pp. Gloucester; Alan Sutton. £8.95. 
0862991196 


Alfred Duke of Edinburgh (known in the fam- 
ily as Affie) if he is still recalled today is prob- 
ably more remembered because he was a son of 
Queen Victoria and the father of that garrulous 
royal loembirist Qiieen Marie ofRobiania than 
for any positive qualities of hiS ovirn.- Sir Roger 
Fulford, whom John Van ,de'r!Klstc' and Bee 
Jorda^ rather recklessly quote- in their. bio- 
graphy, called him ’’one of the most bnpoi>ular 
and disagreeable of English princes!', and their 
researches, while agoing some Way to explain: 
do little to make- us revise, tills unflattering 
opinion. He was the Prinre Consort's favourite 
son, a quick and apt puipil compared to his 
advantage with his elder brother, while in the 
eyes of his mother he was her "dear, good, 
clever promising child". This promise, in child- 
hood and early adolescence, alas, whs not ful- 
filled. Though the authors claim on the lest 
page that Prince Alfred had “marked intelleo- 


letter in which she responds to Fauriel's final 
evasion of her love is as remarkably selfless as 
it is moving. Nor was her constant need for 
society either worldly or frivolous. “We de- 
pend dreadfully on each other", she wrote in 
her eightieth year. “We live in a world of look- 
ing-glasses, and it is our mind not our face, that 
is given back to us by the reflection. . . .Our 
very being seems composed of how we stand in 
(he minds of our fellow creatures;’’ 

By the 1840s she had opened her own salon 
and was in correspondence with Florence 
Nightingale, Hilary Bonham-Carter, Mrs 
Reid, Mrs Gaskell and Annie Thackeray , giv- 
ing practical aid and encouragement to their . 
various “pursuits'*. But Madame Mohl was no 
mere collector of (he famous. Her friendship 
preceded fame and was unaffected by it. It was 
her particular to recognize Inktantly the 
spark of "strong creative individuality” before 
it was widely acknowledged . Her greatest con- 


tual gifts" they tell us nothing to substantiate 
the claim. He seems to have shown no interest 
in literature or any of the liberal arts except for 
music, and that love was chiefly demonstrated 
by performances on the violin that tended to 
drive professional musicians into the next 
room. The queen’s promising child ended up a 
well-meaning but loquacious bore, a shade too 
fond of the bottle, who beyond a. creditable 
eaxeer In the navy made little claim upon the 
curiosity of posterity. • . 

The interests that he. shared With his.father 
ended with the Consort’s death, and no efforts 
vrerC made thereafter to foster any burgeoning 
intellectual glfU. . He had always shown a pre- 
ference for the Royal Navy and accepted the 
rather naiTOw. training for the profession with- 
out demur. As a prihce of the blood as well as a 
' naval offiderhe was soon dispatched on a series; 
of colonial progresses. These public .engage- 
ments must.hdve been excessively tedious for a 
young man; Even to read about theht Is hardly, 
exiillarating: but Prince Alfred seems to have 
been needlessly churlish, telling a verbose 
Auafralian mayor to *^cut lt!alipri!' aqd point- 
edly looldng at bfs watch during the performance 
of some music dpraposed in his honolurbefore. 
abandoning the concert aLthe inte.rvol. .Orle is 
. not altogether surprlred to ',learu' that while 
in the antipodes an attempt ^as made., to aesns- 
sinate hlmt 


tribution to her circle lay in her conviction that 
this rare quality was as likely lo occur in women 
as in men and that when it did it had the right to 
demand and receive the same priority. 

Not surprisingly there was little direct' 
achievement at the end of Mary Qarke 
Mohl’s long life to which a biographer might 
point, nor is it possible to measure with any . 
accuracy theinfluence she may have had on the 
friends she nurtured. Margaret Lesser does not 
attempt (p do so. Wisely she lets (he letters 
speak, for themselves. It is not difficult to. Im- 
B^ne what it must have meant to their reci- 
pients. who were often, like Florence Night- 
ingale, under severe pressure to deny their 
essential genius, that Madame Mohl . 
had recognized it and would give her unwaver^ , 
ing support to its fulfilment. The intelligence . 
and immediacy of these letters and the faith in 
friendship and society which underlie thlni 
make (hem valuable reading today. 


The prince was not much helped by his mfe, . 
a doughter of Alexander II of Russia, who 
caused something of a rumpus in English royal 
circles by claiming that as a grand duchess she ' 
should take precedence over “mere prinpe&s- 
esV. She hated the Britiah ejimate and, though 
fluent in Erigjiih, preferred to converse in 
French. She came more into her own when her 
husband inherited the sovereign dukedoms of 
Saxe^Coburg and Gotha in 1893 upon the 
death of his uncle Ernest II, for, as her sister- 
ip?law the Empress Frederick put it, “Marie 
will love being No. 1” 

For Alfred himself, however, his succession 
was something of an anticlimax: it meant aban- 
doning his career in the British navy, and as a 
federal prince of (he new German empire lie 
had no: real power. His life in Cobiug, as the 
' authors point out, "resembled nothing so much 
as that of a kind and sympathetic iandlord, 
living the lifolbf a country squire without re- 
sponribilities" .. After the death of his only son,, 
possibly as the result of a suicide attempt, the 
.duke aqd'his wife drifted apart and Alfred's 
lost years were spent in desultory travel, before 
he died painfully and bravely of cancer of the 
throat in his fiffy-rixth year; He was niore ihon 
anything else a vlcHiri of boredom, a pmfes-- 
aional hazard, perhaps, of the jfoungersonsbf 

S ;chs, arid this account of hjs life suggests, 
e was ill-equip^d to cbffllmt'n! ' 





Behind the lines 
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Robert Hewison 

Poetry compeliiions seem to be goina into 
competition with each other. Hard on the 
announcement of the third international poet- 
ry competition on behalf of the Arvon Founda- 
tion - which anticipates 60.000 entries - comes 
news of the upgrading of the Commonwealth 
Poetry Prize to “the world’s most comprehen- 
sive award for poetry”. 

The reason for these enlarged claims, and 
considerably enlarged prizes, is in both cases 
business sponsorship. Whereas the Common- 
wealth Poetry Prize used to be worth £500 
now, thanks to British Airways, £5,000 is on 
offer for the best published poet. £2,000 for the 
best hrst volume; and there are five individual 
awards of £1,000 for entries from Africa, the 
Amencas and Caribbean, Asia, Australia and 

from the 

Umled Kingdom are invited, and while en- 
trants must still be Commonwealth citizens it 
IS now possible to submit in translation from 
what are termed “non-English officially recoz- 
nized languages". It is a condition of entry that 
the pnzewmners fiy in to attend the award 
rarcmony in November - courtesy of British 
Airways. 

Commonwealth prize is restricted to 
published volumes; the ingenuity of the Arvon 
rampetition is that anyone can enter provided 
they write in Englisti, and they can enter as 
many poems as they like provided they can 
afford the fee of £2.50 per poem. The profits 
wll go towards supporting the Arvon Founda- 
tion s creative writing centres at Totleigh Bar- 
ton *n Devon and Lumb Bank in Yorkshire. 

a top prize of 
±5,000, and the merchant bank, Duncan Law- 

Books and buyers 

Michele Field ; 

The Slate versus Uterature: Books in Crisis ' 
Book House, Wandsworth. I 

There is a continuing oscillation in the state of i 
relations between the Government and the ' 
book world. Some quiet moments ofstrife (the 
Monopolies Commission’s pressure on book i 
clubs, aGreen Paper on copyright) never make ' 
news. There are also frenzied campaigns like i 
the one for PLR and vociferous protests i 
Jgainsi restriction of trade, subh as the ban on i 
■business ^ith Argentina. There are occasions < 

when the book trade imd the GovemmeiU pre^ 

sent a angle face, as in the recent defence of 
the Bntish Council*? Hbrary-ptocWng poKov 
:but ^ostly it is a War of nerves, and the tela’ 
tionship has now struck a bad patch. The 
thffatenedimpositipa of VAT makes authors 
and pubhshera angry. Sir William R^Mogg-s 
ovenights in hia Arts Council plan and “e ' 
halving of the Literature Panel’s budget have 
been construed as evidence of gi-oss insensitiv- 
ity on the Government’s part. 

A conference on January 17 brought to- 
other represemarivesof the Government and 
the Opposition, the book trade and librerians 
for an exchange of views. The tenor of the 
speeches suggested that, despito sondmentai 
rttpmortes of deprived, childhoods ip which 
liorery books were a consolation, no two 
; in the trade would spend the Govern-. 

• tnents money in the-sariie way' ' 

JWchard Hoggart} spoke fiisl,- arguing peace- 
liave no pre-emptive fight to • 

: ptate support. He said authors' rail less daiiger 
r |n;neglect than in being cosseted and over- 
. « warm bath of te^'d gin’*. Frank 

Delaney letorled that he* never thought be 
' wimid see the', day when the man who 
tffewey! would .sound 
• • if® f Hoggart alra sj^ke dbout 

, the failu^ of nerve ;when.'money is avail- 
; , qble: the fear of mdking v^tical judgemPnt^ • 

. ippl^ng sortc are more gifted thbn others] 

: that shows itself in Wde honzontal judg^eiits; 

. ^hat nboiit . helping die' literary ■ novel?'*. 

.. T^ughoiit the day the timidily of the other 
speakers showed how Hght he Is; (No one 

asked where, if the QoVenunent.ls.not to, get 
£85 million from VAT on piibllcations, it would 

. be likely to get it from,) = 

. ,.Jhe .most radical yiW, Mich^ 
t i ‘ vmCtch.an-* 


rie Ltd IS putting up five prizes of £200 and ten 
of £100. The fees of the judges - Anne 
Stevenson, Amy Clampitt and Craig Raine - 
are being paid by the Ronald Duncan Founda- 
tion, a trust set up by the estate of the poet and 
playwright who died in 1982. 

The Arvon Foundation has a fourth sponsor, 
Faber and Faber, which is contributing admin- 
istrative and promotional help, especially 
through its offices in America and Australia. A 
Faber leaflet appears with every entry form, 
and it so happens that two of the judges, Amy 
Clampitt and Craig Raine, are Faber poets. 
The man behind Faber's involvement, their 
marketing director Desmond Clarke, denies a 
takeover: “We have no commercial involve- 
ment in the competition, but it might highlight 
some poets we could consider publishing. We 
also have a duty to promote the Faber list - 
what our competitors do is up to them." 
Clarke, who is always ready with a challenging 
forecast, claims that the competition could 
raise £120,000 for the Arvon Foundation. 

• * * 

It is a sign of the times that “political know- 
ledge and acumen will be at least as important 
as experience in the arts" for whoever gets the 
£17,5M-a-year job as Director of the newly 
established National Campaign for the Arts, 
The National Campaign is determined that the 
first ever professional arts lobby in this country 
should be truly businesslike, and one of its 
first pnonlies is to ensure that the arts appear 
m every party manifesto. 

The arts have their own politics, and It has 
taken some careful diplomacy to create a suc- 
cesshil mamage between two separate orcan- 
izations which sprang up simultaneously in 
1983 in response to the worsening crisis in 


dise controller was one defining libraries as 
test beds” for booksellers: the pubUsheis pro- 
duce novels in hardback which without the sure 
library sales would not be published at all; some 
of tlm authors gain reputations by word of 
mouth which put them into paperbacks and 
into the Smith chain. But most of Mr 
Putney’s speech was spent reinforcing the 
points that Hoggart made at the end of his; "the 
■wantl,.»„ess’ of the poor", to use Doris 
l^ng s phase* the worry (hat such a (arse 

Mare of the British population doesn’t read and 

do^t want to; the way people have been cut 
off tom whaft linique about new literature by 
the ^rn^ng’’ of taste through the media. 

wre lacHng. Nq one provided a plain list of 

share of an author’s in- 
come is already derived from the public purse* 
roughly 35^r cent of books, in terms of thofr 
are bwght by schools and Ubraries and 
|hm m^s that at least 35 per cent of authors’ 

hZTi f®' ■ by government- 

writing « PLR; there are 

iri .he Uuitod Ring'd™ S 

from .outside th6 pidinary publishina sectoi-l 
Md a lafge proportion of these pubUshert are 

«heme in bS 


funding for the arts. The first, British Arts 
Voice, took its inspiration from (lie AmorkMii 
Arts Alliance, which in I9K1 .successfully 
headed off President Reagan's pliin.s to hiilve 
the United States government’s arts funding. 
The second, the National Lobby for the Arts, 
was a direct response to Mrs Thatcher's plans in 
abolish the metropolitan counties, which will 
remove the financing of many arts organiza- 
tions. While British Arts Voice began in con- 
ventional fashion to gather the support of the 
major “umbrella" organizations, from (he 
Association of British Orchestras to Equity, 
the National Lobby held a vociferous und leng- 
thy meeting at the Old Vic. 

Clearly, two national lobbies, however 
necessary, would be excessive, and in February 
last year the tvro parties came together to work 
out a constitution. The threatened metropoli- 
tan counties gave a grant towards research, and 
last October it was agreed to launch the 
National Campaign for the Arts, with an initial 
budget of £60,000. A short-list is being pre- 
pared from the eighty-odd applications (in- 
cluding a number of ex-MPs) for the post of 
Director. 

TTie Campaign is currently funded by half-a- 
:?5!? »n*.erested organizations, but from April 
1986 It will depend on (he subscriptions of the 
membership it has attracted. Those behind (he 
Campaign are cautious about promising too 
much too early - hence the eighteen months it 
has taken to get this far - but if the Campaign 
does not get under way soon, it will be too late. 


It >s already almost too late for Index on Cen- 
j the magazine published by the Writers 

and Scholars Educational Trust. After a three- 
year stru^le to wipe out a deficit of £ 41.000 
?® Arts Council rewarded its success by cut^ 
ting off Its grant of £ 16,000 a year from next 
April Index is not the sort of magazine to 
attract the government’s much-vaunted busi- 
sponsorship, but the film producer David 

Cambodia, 

fund- 

raising showing at the Lumidre Qnema on Fri- 

wU\ be r 1“ attraction there 
will be contributions from William Shawcros.s. 

Jon Swam and James Fenton, all old Cambodia 
^2 to £25, are avanablc 
Educational Trust 

at J9c Highbury Place, London N5 IQp. 

• • • * 

Setf r n*" "'“P «■“ help 

youiself. In December 1983 I reported that 

West firsts 

^ recent periodical ventures are concerned 
With fiction u Scotland and Ireland. Tlie first in 
!he pamphlet form published by 

U u reissued by Polyeon Edin. 

burgh: 224 pp. £4.95. q 0949J9 81 l)wd discus 
ses the significance of the “grewi place*’ in 

Mm- from 

^win Muir (Fopr Tom, 1932 to Alasdair Orav 

Gifford concludetta 
although many major novels have come from 






ihix*c niomhcrs of a creative ? ' 
Mnrk-y Collcec. unalvie to 

The Dcdahis list is n nilxiure nf « 
and Curopenn classics, with 
on fani.«y fic,i„n. Forthcoming |& 
Custiiv Meynnk’s The Cohm 
villy's Lc.v Diaholitiues and 6asft!j 
I In- Phantom of the Ojtera. This siyfeS 
set by the SUCCCS.S of Robert InrinW 
hum Nifi/umare mid Geoffrey FaninJ^l^' 

both of ,vhicl, have bX* 

West (.crinany. Rnlrert Irwin hu^ 
tin,, his second novei, nS' 

F,™„ wd be published by Vikiaj/^^ 

Die Dedulus authors conlinae loS 
own work, from writing the booki to » 
them into tlie bookshops, but theyait« 
den that lliey can establish IhemsehereS 
publislicm. Ilie nest book to come ha ft* 
Lane, the third of Dediilus's founderS 
appropriately, a comedy about smali-se* j 
lisliing. Dame AUghieri's Publishing^:. 


The war of Little Sparta - Ian HamOtaifi 
lay s home-and-garden atelier in Lanaifafc 
IS about to enter a grimmer phase. UnDi 
ember the poet and artist won his fivwa 
battle to have the property classified bf|; 
rating assessor as a “garden-temple':, ii«i 
local authority, Strathclyde Regional Qmi 
continues to press him for the rates ivWk 
refuses to pay on the grounds that hlia 
verted byre should have mandatory relkt 

In 1983 the County Sheriff seized a qua^ 
of artworks from Little Sparta, most of 
do not belong to Mr FinJay, and tbejIiR 
been held in custody ever since. An Ameoa 
foundation did succeed in extradli&i h' 
artworks from the Sheriff's Office, but Hub 
are still being held against the unpaid nb ' 
Last week the Sheriff informed Mr Finlajk 
he had “received explicit instructions f* 
Strathclyde Regional Council (0 proceadsl 
n Sale of the effects earlier removed aaji 
such arrangements for the same will be tskii 
place shortly." 

The time and place of what Rnlayasstftl 
an illegal sale remain unknown, but theSkd 
should bewnre Mr Finlay’s supporters, tliri 
Just Vigilnntcs. Ilicse, snys Ian Harniltonfii 
luy, "have in the past acted decisively Isfc 
public domain". 


writuia", declares llio editorial of thofirstis* 
of n now tHhluid-forinut mngBzine tfcnri 
mainly to fiction, "Tlio diverse teiiaioriswi!'* 
our society ensure its ftdincss, end.it It ioiM 
society, to its historical, Imagjnaliye and»fl^ 
values, PlankiotPs authors speaki" , ’ 
Laudable stuff, und ilio evidence 
number shows somo promise of bearing 
editors’ high claim, oven If pnly about hi|f* 
the authors published here could, with j<u^ 
be described ns F/n«kto/i’s - the Qthff.)* 
being represented by already published 
stories or extracts from novels; six 
devoted to stUls from Neil Jordan’s filw f 
Company of Wolves, and among the ^ 
one is suipriscd tb find, unarinoui^edi ?| 
poem by Anne Hariigan. 

The original authore’ineJude Se^WW^^ 
who provides a fine sketch , ipvolyii^ 
couple of crooks and an over-zeriousssfs^ 

,er; • Sam Baheham, Who .writes^.^V 
greyhound racing; and Frai^ McGuId^ 
who places an unforgettable 
victory (when Deny Qty beat ‘ 

5-1) in a political con^t. • • Si’r 

• The lusher side pf Irish prow J ' 
Desmond Hogan : and two winneiis.'d^i 
Rooney Prize , for Irish Litefaluifii'Do^:* ■ • 
Nelson and Ropan Bheenap, each 
represented by a novel 
•'.toe.'pdiiors of iF/p/iJfe/on intmid 
oopfributions should make 1^6' 

-publlshod work^unnecessaiy i^fe^ . i ;; ■ 
fiiey yvelcomO submissions, and jHeir 
J8 Mpuntjby Squi|re» DublJh i •• 
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Letters___ 

Editing Shakespeare 

Sir, - The statement of the scholarly editor of 
the Oxford Shakespeare as to his editorial pol- 
icy (Letters, January 18) is of importance and 
of general interest. Dr Wells suggests that wc 
are not to suppose that any of the surviving 
texts of the plays "necessarily represents in 
anything like a definitive state ... the words 
that Shakespeare wished to be spoken .... 
The editor, of course, can only work with that 
stage of the script that has survived." 

I should not dare to go as far as this in 
scepticism, but keep to the ground of common 
sense. But it provides all the greater warrant 
for my conservative-preservative policy in edit- 
ing The Contemporary Shakespeare, to help 
the general reader and listener, students and 
foreigners, the Third World. 

In regard to this last I am grateful to Stephen 
Corrin (Letters, January 18) for his apprecia- 
tion of my common-sense reasons for the uni- 
versal appeal of the English language, and his 
reproof of the reviewer who could not even see 
them. The self-defeating review itself needs no 
reply: one can always tell the third-rate by the 
reviews they write. 

A. L, ROWSE. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 

Sir, - Stanley Wells (Letters, January 18) 
makes a fair point, but it doesn’t quite connect 
with the one I was trying to raise. I did not 
Intend to suggest that any of the surviving texts 
which concern the editors of the Oxford 
Stiakespeare represent in a “definitive state" 
the words or action that the Bard had in mind. 
My point was that the enterprise nevertheless 
presupposes beyond those texts the presence 
of plays to whose essential nature the texts will 
be more or less faithful. How else account for 
Dr Wells’s fine rhetorical flourish, whereby he 
refers to each text as “only ... the snapshot 
that got taken rather than all the others that the 
camera missed"? Snapshots of whall Tlie news 
that on occasion “the shutter did actually click 
more then once” serves as confirmation: the 
result is two "versions” of King Lear. 

Stephen Corrin (Letters, January 18) finds 
"perfectly sensible" A. L. Rowse’s notion that 
the great appeal of English as a vvorld language 
lies in the fact that it has “less grammar to leam" 
than almost any' other. He cites Randolph 
Quirk in support of the view that some lan- 
guages are "more difficult” than others. But 
“difficulty", like “clarity" or “precision", is 
surely not the trans-historical, universal condi- 
tion this seems to propose. Difficult for whom 


and under what circumstances? The rise of 
English as a world language owes a good deal 
to the shifts in political and economic power 
brought about by two world wars. To attribute 
it to matters of grammar, to say as Rowsc docs 
that English appeals because it is “more pro- 
gressive", whereas German (like Latin) is “re- 
ally rather backward" does not, I must report, 
strike me as perfectly sensible. On ihe con- 
trary, it perfectly exemplifies the first principle 
of Blimp’s Law; East, West, English best. 

TERENCE HAWKES. 

Departmeni of English, University College, Cardiff. 

Sir, - A deep crack is opening in Shakespeare 
studies, and the paying public needs to know 
where it stands and which side to take. 

Stanley Wells, the General Editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare, has no doubt (Letters, 
January 18) that Shakespeare habitually re- 
vised and rewrote his own work, including 
King Lear. But this article of faith is anathema 
to Harold Jenkins, general editor of the Arden 
Shakespeare (v Hamlet, 1982, 5, 19). The main 
casus belli is the latter's ardent adherence to 
the Alexander-Duthie doctrines of “memorial 
reconstruction”, which imagine eg Hamlet Q2 
and the Folio Lear, Shrew and 2-3 Henry VI ns 
first texts, not revisions, and their Quarto 
counterparts as corrupt piracies. But if, as 
Hardin Craig showed in 1961, and the Oxford 
editorial board now accepts, Lear Q1 is a play 
by Shakespeare, then Duthie's dismissal of it as 
mere “memorial reconstruction” must be 
ludicrously misconceived. This same Duthic, 
and his mentor Alexander, were equally wrong 
about the Shrew plays, as 1 have already inti- 
mated {TLS, September 2, 1983) and shall de- 
monstrate in detail (Notes and Queries, March 
1985). So too, as 1 also suggested, and can 
demonstrate, are their respective “memorial 
reconstruction” theories about the Hamlet and 
Henry VI plays. 

Now that Shakespeare is at last authorita- 
tively acknowledged as a regular and indeed 
radical reviser of his own work, the attribution 
and dating of all his early versions and source- 
plays may stand some chance of rational re- 
appraisal, with consequences as far-reaching 
' and salutary as they are long overdue. One 
point puzzles me, though. Why should Ox- 
ford’s own “memorial reconstruction" theories 
be any less of a lost cause? That same myth is 
freely invoked in the Oxford Shrew (Oliver, 
1982,1984) and Henry V (Taylor, 1982, 1984). 

ERIC SAMS. 

32 Arundel Avenue, Saodeislead, Surrey 


Supper at Sanssouci | 

Sir, - If Frederick II is to be accused (Letters, 
January 1 1) of had German for using the verb 
genieren, at least he is in good company; 

“ilcrr Mriidcr, ncini icii liin iiiclit gem ge iiicri. 
Geschwincl.dusswirdus WilJlircl nicht vcrlicrvn! 

Die Hiiml.diusnmstagsihrcn Dcscnfuehtl, 
Wirilsoniiliigsilicli aml>cMcnkiires)icrcn.'‘ 

Goeihc Fanst I, “Vor dem Tor". 

A quick run through the same play produces 
also kommandieren, profideren, ennuyieren, 
parieren nnd isotieren, also such formations as 
spekidieren and exerzieren, which are based on 
Latin rather than French, not to mention such 
substantives as Ragout. 

All of these are given in the excellent unc- 
volunie Wahrig dictionary, and I suspect in 
most other dictionaries, small and large- 
Wahrig gives the charming kujonieren, which 
if memory serves, appears in Kabale und 
Ltebe, as archaic. 

Goethe and Schiller, like most German wri- 
ters of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, were not troubled by later ideas of lin- 
guistic “purity”, which, to be charitable, were 
mostly politically based. They had no hesitation 
in using, or forming, verbs taken from the 
familiar French. From (heir pens such words 
are displeasing neither to eye nor ear: In (he 
example quoted Frederick expressed an admir- 
able sentiment in elegant German. 

GERALD LONG. 

IS rue d'AumBlc, 750U9 Paris. 

Sir, - Your correspondent Jan van Leuwen 
(January 11) maintains that Frederickll’sCer- 
man was "bad” and gives as an example 
Frederick's famous dictum “Gazetlen sollten 
nichl genierct werden". “Genieren", in the 
sense of "to restrain”, "to hobble”, "to cen- 
sor" , “to inhibit”, however wa.s - and is - used , 
admittedly in a somewhat obsolete sense, by 
such “modern” writers as Thomas Mann and 
Robert Walser. Even Der Spiegel spoke, as 
lute as 1965, of “Deutsche Bankenund Invest- 
mentgesellschaften sind geniert . . 

So let’s be fair to Frederick 11 and thank him 
for enlivening fusty Prussian German by using 
orintroducing a few French expressions which, 
by the way, ere still being used today, especi- 
ally in Berlin. . 

EVA BORNEMANN. 

A-4612 Scharten, Austria. 


was merely attempting to suggest that David 
Cannadinc’s remarks in his original review 
were somewhat ovcr-broadly made, without 
wishing to go into great detail. I do not believe 
myself guilty of sarcasm nr abuse, however 
(David Tierney's second paragraph certainly 
exemplifies the funner); and what I hope may 
he regarded as adequate response will be found 
in the many reviews I have written of books on 
the Irish land question, in your pages. Sir, and 
elsewhere. 

David Tierney does draw attention to the 
difference between the situation before 1879 
and that which prevailed during (he 1880s and 
90s, a distinction not mode by David Canna- 
dine. For the latter period, he Is not surprised 
that landlords made no improvements - ie, the 
suggestion that I touched upon when quoting 
Frederick Wrench, David Tierney is after all 
content to let stand. What I should not myself 
like to let stand is his generalization that in this 
period “landlords found . . . (heir lives in- 
creasingly at risk". A return of 1876 gives the 
number of landlords at over 19,000: how many 
of these found their lives at risk in the next 
twenty years? Would I be far wrong in charac- 
terizing that sort of generalization as slapdash? 

CHARLES DAVIDSON. 

Kealkil, Co Cork, Irish Republic. 

Fantods 

Sir, - Emmeline Grangerford’s morbid pic- 
tures. like the otic of the Spidery Woman . used 
to ^vc Huck Finn “the fan-tods" if he was 
“down a little" (The Adventures of Huck- 
leberry Finn, ch 17), 

H. NEVILLE DAVIES. 

Shakespeare Institute, University of Birmingham. 


'Who Knows?' 


AMONG TfflS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS.- — 

Gerald Abraham is the editor of The Age of Beethoven, Volume VIII of The New Oxford History of Music, 
1982. 

Stephen Bayiey i» the director of the BoUerhouse Projert at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Gordon Brotherstoo’s books Include Die Emergence of the Latin American Novel, 1978. 

Mari Jo Bohle is the author of Women and American Sorialisin, 1970-1920, 1981. 

J, W. Burrow's A Libera/ Descent: Victorian historians and die English past appeared in 1981. 

L. Jonathan Cohen is the author of The Probable and the Provable, 1977. 

NeU Corcoran’s study of David Jones, TTie Song of Deeds, was published in 1982. 

David Coward's The Dreyfus Affair appeared In' 1983. 

Micfaari Davie was the editor of the Melbourne Age from 1979-1981. 

Hilary Davies b coredltbr of the pCetiy riview Argo. 

Gordon DonalcUott’i bookjs indiide JeoffbA 

Brian FotfaergDTa recent book. The Sliuwbe^ Hill S^:Hordce Walpole and hiS.elrdepppeartd in 19^. 

ppftf the author of Rgr/ne’e Rheioric,i965. ; ' ' • ^ 

F-N "«knly Pleasure: oWhe /dw qfedffa/ wi» be published Shortly- • 

Stejrfien'GUt b b I^now of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Peter Greenbam b a portrait-painter and Keeper of the Royal Academy Schools. 

Christopher Uewtree b preparing an edition of the magazme Affg/ii.and Day. . 

Robert Hewison’a PootUghtsl A Hundred Years of Cambridge Cotnedy wts published fo 1983. 

Geoffrey Holmea’s books include Augustan England: Professions, state and society 1680-1730,19^. 

Paul Keimedy.faDaworlh Professor of History at Yale University. ^ rn r io!u_ae 

J. Morgan Kouiscr te Harmsworth Professor of American HUtory at the University of Oxford for l?84-85. 
Geoffrey Marshall’s Coratiaulon^ ConvtnHons was published last yew, ^ ^ 

Uuro Mirttaw’, Socim md Hbumy In Eugibh Rmubumu: V™ 

J. G. MmiuKlr’i book, liicludo Roiasau md Vebir: Tm Mila ht lla lhairy orieglllimcy. im 

HmUkt O’Doimghue li # Mow of Somenrtlte Collets, Oxford. . — ^ ' 

Bri.iit1|ipKdl«tho suitor of r/.eP/i/rfao/W6r»(/onVoloinei One Md Tire. , 

Jrdl. Poole l> AMistent Keeper of Applied Art el lhu HliwiUinin MuMim; &rtbridge. ^ 

JeMc, Rutherford i. Ketper of Dererallve ood Applied Art ol the Ropol P||*lUoo. Bnahtoo. 

Lome Sote i> 0 leOluror ln Eotfish and Amerlcao Slodlex « Ihe Uoiveoply of Beet Aoilio. 

Ann Schlte’s noveU Include TVie Proprietor, 1983. i ,, , '.,1 

T. A. Shlppey b Professor of English Languagi and Medieval Utcrahire at the Unlvcrpty of Lee*. . 
, Co a. SliMn’s 

Harry Gordbn Sle^ b an Inspector of Ancient Mqnumehu. 

todall Stevenson is.a lecturer in BngUsb at the Univeisly of WInburgh. , 
GexaVe^’scbllectiml'otew^^ 

St^ Woolf Is Professor of Hfatory at the European Univerwiy InsUtute In 


Camille Claudel 

sir, - In her balanced and Informative review 
of Reine-Maric Paris's biography, Camille 
Claudel 1964-^1943 (Deirember 21, 1984), 
Rosemary Dinnage’s conclusion^ "If mtitu- 
tion can be made to Camille Claudel , this book 
does make it", might suggest that her life aad 
work have now been brought to the attention 
of a wider public. This would hardly be the 
case. The reawakening of interest in Camille 
Claudel b largely due to the publication of two 
books: one a fascinating historical novel,. Ifrie 
Femme, by Anne Delbde (1982); the other a 
chronological catalogue of her work compiled 
by AsmeTLivibn, Vinterdite ^Uer, 

Edward Lockspeiser bad ineiltioned her in 
connecribn with Debussy in bis life of the musi- 

, cian.'^ r ■ • 

^ This yqar'iibiorb thait'Clghty'of: horiworks 
were exhibited In the chapel adjoining the 
Mus6e Rodin in Paris; I wonder whether her 
works should not remain there permanently. 
They would serve as a. useful reminder that 
Camille Claudel’s sculptures might indeed 
have inspired Monsieur Rodin^ . 

PIERRE OR^. 

16 Chenln du Nanlel, 124S Collongc-Bellerlve, 

. Swilzerlond. 

Irish Landlords 

. sir, - David Tlefney (LeUers, January 18) sug- 
gests that' in my lettef oh Irish' iatfdlords (pCr . 
cembei'28)'i betrnyed "a somewhat slapdash 
approach tolrish'hlitory .... Sarcasni tyf abuse 
is no adequate response to the work’that has 
been done oil Iri,lfii'liidd diiriiig (he past twenty 
y^rs.VImusiasseiifiothe.dncii^^ ; 

■: letter ps !^alapdaitii”ii I ^ri nbt suppose r I bven ' : 
now barely do supittse ^ihat the sub]q^^ 

: rehafaiUtQ^oo of Irish landlbrdolass.can be . 

; of AucbijjntikrMttpUhe.W^^ (he-TL;9; 1 ; 


Sir, -This is (he first time i have complained to 
an editor about a review of a book 1 have 
written. The book, called Who He?, is one of 
five that a Mr Russell Davies used in aid of 
filling page 1481 in your issue of December21, 
1984. In the space of about six column-inches 
given to Who He?, he makes three misattribu- 
tions. 

He says that I "reveal that it was Forlnum's 
who first introduced to this country that in- 
estimable delicacy the Heinz Baked Bean". I 
don't reveal, that. 

He says that I consider James Cagney the 
“finest actor”. But I describe Cagney as the 
“finest film^tor". There Is a difference. I even 
went to the trouble of italicizing the word 
“star" in the hope (hat people like Mr Davies 
would not get (he wrong end of the stick. 

He says that he now knows that “Nissen; of 
hut fanie , Invented the trampoline”. There are 
two ’^Nissen" entries in the book, one about 
the Peter who invented the hut, one about the 
George who invented the tram-line. I guesS 
that as there are two Abraham Lincolns in the 
book, Mr Davies now knows that Lincoln, of 
presidential fame, was assassinated at Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, where he was appearing 
as a jazz-trombonist. 

JONATHAN GOODMAN. 

43 Ealing Village; London W5. 


Underpowered 

Sir,- Mick tmlah, in his review (January 4) of 
Peter Reading's C and 5x5x5x5x5, is wrong . 
to think (hat a declared pentophile like 
Reading would let a four get in among his 
fives. 5x3x5xSx5, or, in other numbers, . 
55 x 55+C5x5x5-5x5), is 5*. not 5^' 

JOHN TROY. 

57 NewinglbhRoBdi Edinburg)). . 

New Poetry 

Sir, - In 1986 Chatto and WIndus plan iq pub- 
lish the first in a Serieis of poetry books which 
will contaih selections of work by six new wri- 
ters whose poems have not previously been, 
collected. Mdy I use your letters page to aSk all 
' (hose who wiidi to submit poems for consldera- 
. tlon to send. them to nie at the address bclow?| 
Subniissiohs should arrive not .later than July 1» | , 
'IMS.' _ ■ ■ ■ '. ■ . , 

andke^y motion. .! 

Chgtld and WIndus. 40 WUU^ IV Street. London 
.'WC2N4DP. ^ 
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COMMENTAK 


New forms of beauty 



_ . Cfyn Philpi^'s ‘‘The Resting Acrobats'*, fromtheexhibitionreviewedhere. 

A negative nationalism 


Harry Gordon Slade 

Scotstyte 

RIBA Portland Place, London W1 

In spite of its appalling name this was neither a 
unit trust nor a scouring pad. It was in fact a 
touring exhibition sponsored by the Royai In- 
corporation of Architects of Seofland and the 
■ Miller Group, which travelled from Edinburgh 
to London to commemorate Scottish 
architecture over the past 150 years, and to 
form a part of the junketings designed to cele- 
brate the founding of the modem architectural 
profe^ioii in 1834. Whether this is a cause for 
celebration is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

The point of this particular exhibition 
st^ed to be to set out to prove that where 
malters of architecture are concerned the Soots 
can, in their own country, dd thi^.jpst as 
well, or just as badly, as any of their neigh- . 
‘ hours: Od the wjiole the best work shown was 
so good that it overshadow^ the worst, or at 
least it did until 1945. From then on, with few 
' emptions the buildings seldom rose above the 
level'of inspired mediocrity. But then that is a 
• condition not confined to Scotland. 

The exhibidon suffered in being too small 
y forits subject, and could do little- more than' 

. illustrate ft^numbe't of buildings, which it did . 
bhimolo^^ly, grouping them according to 
i^'dec^e in which they. were, built. It foiled to 
\ th,aice;Biiy attempt to consider developments . 
V that Were foking place in the field of design and 
! It left the visitor to decide what was significant 
andwhat rnbyements.wcre-af work.If.ihesimp 
Visitor came away convinced that tiiqbts and. ; 

: cr<^^tepa,yi«ie.tke,^^^^ thd'natibilia v 

...style.untn thel920s he 0 ul^ hsirdl^ 

: I'Tfils l,s, hot t6 suggest that' .many , of 'the finest' 


. V** «!v iniioi (vrenueui .. 

; . :,centiitie5 were:nclt;sKaWh;Jiliey were, but jhey ;■ 

, ; j . iJWbi^ahoWD iTwlevantly.: An>x^|iLe bt this 
V t-- pahel dlfcplayihg photon. , 


, ilje firsf ; 




has been the mark of all that is finest in tradi- 
tional Scottish building: but the point is not 
made. It is a quality which still survives in some 
of the recent work of Gillespie, Kidd and Coia 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 

The basis on. which the selection had been 
made was curious and suggested that the brief 
was inclusion end .confusion rather than selec- 
tion and exclusion , and it was heavily weighted 
in fovour of the central lowlands and the big ■ 
Glasgow and Edinburgh names. This meant 
that much of the very fine early work in the 
north-east was i^ored; Archibald Simpson 
got one mention, and Jolm Smith none, 
although many mi^f consider Balmoral to be 
a for mote attractive and certainly more influ- 
ential building than Jenners' Store in Princes' 
StreeL' Ihe influence loo- of the early iron 
buildings in Glasgow, although some were 
shown, was not brought out, and no attempt 
was really made to explain the hold the neo- 
classi^l tradicioq maintained until the end of 
the century. Historiclsm was touched on, and, 
in its Gothic inanifestations, attributed, nnfajr- 
ly, more to Sir Walter Scott than to Pugin or to 
Ruskin, and there was a great deal too much iof 
the School of Sentimental hiation^ism. Tliis 
could be (iresotnely pedantic in tbat it WQuid 
never use any feature or detail not found in (he 
Scottish medieval canon, and incredibly naive 
In that it would then use them all .bn foe ^me 
building at once. The woflc of its grehtest, or at 
least its most successful practitioneri Sir 
.Robert Lorime|:; .was generously iliiistrated'. 
;Thisstyle8enfc,.{bmpsVwifotiutUac!e,^^^^ 
.desigpdd the National. War Memorial at Bdlh- 
burgh ^stle, although it is reported that bub- 
iples. can still: be, seen breaking the surface, 
y pf the work of the post^wai'years itis diffi: 
.:cuit;U) speifo .with much enihuSlasm. The ^ 
;; photographs were.chpsen with: care;tb' conceal 
the ravn^s of the Scottish clinijate: on modern 
' ; buHdlrtg.lechrrbWgy,,and'W|s wre not shown 

■ the devastated surroundings in|v^hich so many - 
: of theih stuid. Tjiere vroa one stariUhg bnil^ 

sioni 41foqu^ somie of (hp nln^teenih^ceiuury - 

developments' in, Glas^w's .. west were 

..ishp'Wri, there wf^rm.phoib .; 

ithe- scale arid ' hpirpK'of ipUcn 6£:3cQtltfod^s 
'p^t^warpublic^^^^ hbusi^j Since thisis the 

[largest exsimple >of. instapc :^utn' buildlrig but-': 

■ ;side>asterii E^bpeisfobrild have been. 


Peter Greenham 

Glyn Philpot 

National Portrait Gallery, until February 10 

Glyn Philpot would have been the man (o illus- 
trate Walter de la Mare's story about those 
presences who prowl in and out of the but- 
tresses of a cathedral, fallen angels with wings 
that rattle: and de la Mare could have written 
a story about the daemons whom Philpot 
painted kicking their heels in a lunar dust: not 
malevolent, but bemused, no crueller than a 
cat, with glittering eyes which make nonsense 
of their solemn gestures. Beasts, winged and 
bearded, snuffle round the Holy Family on the 
way to Egypt; centaurs and griffins invade the 
pools and stand guard by the rocks. Philpot 
took what he wanted from Gustave Moreau, 
Odilon Redon, Charles Ricketts and G. F. 
Watts, to name only a few; and all his pictures, 
as well as his bronzes, foom the early illustra- 
tions in pen and ink to his last struggle with 
modernity are burdened with a sinister melan- 
choly, The garments changed from velvet, such 
as Melba wears for her portrait, to the stuff 
neither silk nor satin, but crumpled, and shim- 
mering with giitter, which encumbered the 
gaunt creatures of Ricketts, his Don Juan and 
his Montezuma. 

Ricketts, who had taught Philpot at the- 
Lambeth School of Art, was always a guide; 
and when Philpot took over the studio which 
Ricketts had shared with his friend Charles 
Shannon, to share it with his friend Vivian 
Forbes, they must ail have thought a succession 
had been established. Ricketts, however, was 
not a portrait painter, and Shannon, though his 
portrait of Ricketts can stand comparison with 
portraits by Whistler, was committed to legend 
and myth. Both of them had a strength which 
the more pliable Philpot had to do without. 

Philpot took to portraiture not merely as a 
way of earning a living, but also because he was 
affectionate and sociable. It is said that he 
copied Sargent. His portraits, however, have 
none of the icy swagger of the American 
(though that swagger leaves the sitters more 
vulnerable than Philpot’s, for they seem fo be 
pleading for somebody to thaw their hard 
hearts). Philpot’s brush is less peremptory; the 
sitters are ^ven a good report. But his tall 
Peers never achieve that ease within the frame 
which made the noblemen of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough so sure of their inheritance. By 
Philpot’s time, the sitters, like the artist, were 
the victims of perplexity and conscience. 

The portraits which Philpot did in the last 
four or five years of his life, after he had met 
Matisse, Picasso and Marie Laurencin on the . 
jury of the Carnegie International Exhibition 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

CompetHhrii No 21J 

Rea^rs are Inviled to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 22. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that dale, or falling 
that the most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

, ' Entries, marked ‘^Author, Author 211" on the 
envelope, shbu1d .be addressed :to' foe Editor; The 
Tinm Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s. 
Lane, London ,ECIm4BX: The solutionand results 
will appear on March 1. ' 

. T^I'Soon, when Wliiter has dl our vales' 

, . ■ oppreat, . , 

Wheh skies arecotd and misty; dnd hail is hurHrig; . 
WillthouglideonthebIuePadfic,ortest ' t . > 

: In.i summer haven asleepi thy white sails furling. .. 

:2IringOfthekeendestroyer 
.Baitgingqn.ihesllkeadoorsbfthemprriing,' 
i C^ilinglhrou^thepuelsoriheSouth Atlaritici * 
Sirand8ofligh(streamlhglntheateeIrjg^ng. - V;.!' 

.'3 Bllletbrea^t-lforeshavetablded. - ; .r : { ■: 
iKnbwnbnmyk^lmariyo^ai^’shoi^^ . '... , 

.Anbdli^searsuri^jarid therelbhspoht: ■ i". 

' jNatwwqight^lchfogbtheship’ahead : ’ . ■ • 

. .-.WldleshetossedclQsetdcUfis.' ' ‘ ‘ 

GbmpetiUbn'No2()7. \ - 


and had made a break with what now seems to 
have been the tradition he found most comfort- 
able, projected the world of the sitter more 
frankly: it was the world of Mayfair and the 
C6te d’Azur. In answer to his critics, he wrote; 

The change has been towards a simpliecation of 
technique, a sacrifice of “expected” qualities of sur- 
face in order to obtain more rapidity and flexibility of 
handling and a greater force of accent. With thisaoes' 
a simplification of form, dispensing with exactitudes 
of drawing to obtain greater emotional weight and 
line. Add to this a disregard for logical chiaroscuro, 
when this was found to hamper the detachment of 
one plane from another; and that is all. All these are 
technical changes, and all have been adopted instinc- 
tively in the search for new forms of beauty, 

The striving for beauty, both disquieting and 
importunate was most successful in the early 
1930s. He went in search of a desert, peopled 
by fauns and chimeras, with which he would 
have liked to have made friends. In “Melam- 
pus and the Centaur", which goes some way to 
support the claims made for Philpot’s drawing, 
the figures lean on rocks in a moonstruck plain. 
In “The Journey of the Spirit" three stalwarts 
stumble and hack their way through a ground 
mist. “The Coast of Britain", foil of savages 
wistfully learning the arts of life, brings to mind 
the pastorals of Puvis de Chavannes. There is 
no end to the reminiscences of other painters. 
It is easy to believe that Philpot had studied 
during his young days in Paris the ceiling by 
Delacroix in the Library of the Deputies. 
Heads massive and unkempt, hair blown 
straight out, shoulders convulsed, a certain de- 
formation of wrist and ankle, these are not the 
less personal in Philpot because he caught 
them from a greater painter. 

The occupants of Philpot’s later paintings 
exchange grandeur for a mode. There is one 
painting, however, "The Resting Acrobats” of 
1925, in which he might have been tempted to 
borrow from Degas; but did not. The melan- 
choly, the spangles, the lovingly misshappen 
bodies; the screens and rope's which confer that 
sense of enclosure his figures seem so often to 
be struggling to escape or listlessly endure, all 
these elements from other paintings of his ^ve 
point to the fatigue, disillusionment and pro- : 
fessional pride of those two brothers and their 
sister. Hie boy playing with the marmoset, 
added after the first sketch, enhances the de- 
jection of the others. Rich colour and a stren-v 
uous delicacy of touch are alwa^ there in Phil- . 
pot’s paintings, whatever master he had for the 
time being taken as his teacher. What makes 
'The Resting Acrobats” the one to be shown to 
somebody who has paid more attention to bis 
bad than his good paintings is the use he makes 
of all these graces to tell the story of the four 
acrobats. It was his enthusiasm for the story 
that gave him the power of making a memor- 
able image. 


. 'i* ; * '*• \ I***-, • .. 


1 Thou shall not answer quesliontmires 
Orquiscs upon World Affairs 
Norwith compliance 
Take any test . Thou Shalt not sit 
With statisticians nor commit 
A social science. 

W. H. Auden: "Under Which Lyre: A Reaction- ' 
aty Tract for the Times” 

^.Nowlilceallofuswatchlogqiiizshowslwouldcsl}: 
out the answers I knew; trying to beat the cootestam 
out there in'Never Never Land. “Mi* Ouinmidgel . 
Parahelionl Reciprocating enginet Dante Gabriel; 
Rossettll” I. would bark, till Amy found more . . 
entertainment watching me than she did tjie show. 

. Peter de Vries, The Story of the Humming Bin, 
.Chopter ll. 

; - 3 Any Baron who wished to be co.nsldeted King wa$ 
allowed to apply at Warwick foe Kingmaker’s and fill j 
''Upafo'rm: • ; 

. , .Have you been King before? If so, stale howmany ; 

' rimes; also whether deposed, beheaded or.dled of. 
surfeit. 

. Have you'had. the siack. Death? .J-- - 
W; S. Sellors and R.'J. Yeatman, 1066 AhdAU 
; 'Thar,, chapter 28. i 

'• — ; ' • • . ’ • ’ ■ ' ' • ' I V ~ ' ; 

Scpistyle: fSQ years of Sottish Architeentreh^-- 
^qoa Sinclair is published Jiy the Royal Incdr^ V 
! poration cfiAr^ltebte in Sratland aod the! , 
j Scottisi) Academic Press (paperback ^.50^0 
,^7C[73.04l80)VG/ynPW 

.iC^ibscIh is piiblishpd by the National !' 

";0Uery (paperbhek £6.95. 0’904017 6l 3)/ V> 
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Illuminating obscurity 


Arresting anachronisms 


Randall Stevenson 

FRIEDRICH SOULLER 
Mary Stuart 

atizens’Tlieatre, Glasgow 

“There is no protection, except in obscurity." 
The Citizens* might have taken Elizabeth I’s 
line as the motto of what seems at first an odd 
and irreverent revival. Although the original 
Mary Stuart is almost geometric in the clarity of 
its moral and political conflict, a primary fea- 
ture of Philip Prowse’s production is obscurity, 
metaphoric and literal. In the opening scene, 
characters languish in patches of dim spotlight 
on a stage wholly enveloped in loose black 
drapes. The only fragment of brightness is pro- 
vided by Mary’s sporadically revealed red 
shoes and stockings, relics of more colourful 
times wiiich her firm grip on a large crucifix 
suggests she seeks to banish firmly into her 
past. In case of any relapse, Damley’s ghost 
(an addition to Schiller’s script) follows her 
around the stage, often on all fours, rearing his 
ugly iiead only at moments of sensual tempta- 
tion. Though the lighting grows less funereal 
when the action moves from Fotheringay to the 
London court, and the black drapes are tem- 
porarily dropped towards the end of the first 
half, obscurity of a different kind is sustained 
by a stage mist so thick it is surprising the 
queens can find one another for theirclimactic 
confrontation, or that the audience can keep 
them in view when they do. 

Some of the action is as hard to hear as it is to 
see. Robert David MacDonald's translation is 
clear and functional, rather than especially 
poetic or complex, but only Stephen Macdon- 
ald's fine portrayal of Shrewsbury is consistent- 
ly audible. Other courtiers converse in a vari- 
ety of mumbles and mutters, and Mary’s lines 
are warped by a thick French accent. There are 
other oddities too: while the two queens retain 
period costume, Elizabeth’s appropriately 
flamboyant, other characters sport sombre 
suits of early twentieth-century cut. All this 
creates an atmosphere of darkness and pecu- 
liarity much at odds with the opinion of 
Stephen Spender (who translated Mary Stuart 
for its successful Edinburgh Festival revival in 


1958) that "Schiller is ratiocinative and fac- 
tual". 

As the performance progresses, however, it 
becomes clear that Prowse's startling and 
apparently incongruous devices are thoroughly 
effective theatrically. Schiller, after all, 
claimed that he "took pains to allow ... im- 
agination a certain freedom with the history": 
though anachronistic costume perhaps limits 
Leicester, it adds to Laurence Rudic's superbly 
steely portrayal of Burleigh as a business man 
politician, whose board-room machinations 
make disturbingly immediate the tyranny 
threatening Mary's spiritual survival. Her mor- 
al dilemma is also clarified by the continuing 
proximity of Darnley. Half accusatory and 
half protective, his shadowing of Mary creates 
moments of great poignancy. Pools of dim 
illumination recall the German Expressionist 
style: entrances and exits through holes in the 
stage create the bizarre effect of characters 
erupting from the earth and vanishing back 
into it; muttered dialogue adds a similarly 
nightmarish sense of half-accessible signifi- 
cance. Precisely controlling n range of re- 
strained emotions, Ann Mitchell's excellent 
Mary also contrives to suggest that (he sombre 
setting and obscure atmospliere arc partly pro- 
jections of Mary's gloomy, haunted mind, en- 
thralled (line Danton’s in Bfichner's Damon's 
Death) in long dreams of guilt and release. 
When she is spiritually awakened in the end, 
her regeneration is succinctly signified by an 
exchange of royal robes with Elizabeth. The 
latter's final appearance in Mary’s garments 
suggests that she will be entombed in turn in 
guilt and isolation, and further emphasizes the 
complicity of queens who are, despite their 
antipathies, secret-sharers, sisters under their 
skins. 

Tills development of the subtle and sub- 
liminal in Schiller, rather than the "ratiocina- 
tive and factual”, is the great strength of a 
production which is as much a rediscovery as a 
revival. Because of its apparent idiosyncrasy, 
however (if sometimes partly in spite of it), 
Prowse's vision creates in this case a fascinating 
and often very moving Mary Stuart, one of the 
best of the Qtizens' many ulonisliibg forays 
into the European lepertoirri^ 


Heather O’Donoghue 


Fanning the home fires 


Peter Kemp 

TheSoufo Bank Show: the Rageom.H. 
Lawrence . 

LWT . ’ . 

The RageofD.H. Lawrence - The South Bank 
Show’s centenary tribute to the writer - proved 
a fairly inflamed affair. Written and presented 
by Anthony Burgess; .it attempted to kindle 
interest by talk of '1‘thp fire in.the loins". "The 
fl^me bunted high and hot in Lawrence”, itivas 
affirmed; his work "poured out of him in a kind 
of white beat”. Frie^, his wife, was hailed u a 
similarly “fiery s^rit” (Ernest Weekloy, her 
Drevtons husband^, had, iC 'feems, merely been! 


Burgess had it, is still largely without honour in 
his home town. Members of the local family 
said to have provided, the original of Gerald 
Cdch refosed L^’s film crew admission to 
their land. "The feyther were worth ten of 
the son”, was the consensus in Eastwood pubs. 

The film established Lawrence’s early en- 
vironment, with its stark juxtapositions of the 
natural and industrial, pits and railways jag- 
rglng into soft contours of field and forest. Sub- 
sequent footage indicated the distance he 
travelled from this in what Burgess called his 
"exile” - exchanging, we saw, aspidistras, 
chapel, and pot dogs on the mantelpiece for 
giant cacd, apocalyptic preachings,' and lizards 
■ flickering oyer rocks. ' Sadly. Lawrence's 
gleamln^y , pristine rMponses to the new 
K^es, one^his'^ 


“warm^. Extracts, read' by;ian: McKellen'; ; scMes.ione pf his 

highUghted Lawrence’s ^nation with "the, much ^afoearlng ip 

little flame between us”. Even on a dpmest(q| - some significant joumejfings - like his . vividly 

level, iH^s claimed. "When he made a fire, chronicled trekkinp rounf ’ Europe with 

tte fire would always go." Frieda after foeir elopement were more or 

'Fieriness of another kind featured in the lewby-pasred. j , .u ' u 

ThinpR noened lurbulentlv The film’s most surprising detour, though. 


The Mysteries 
ColtesloeTlicatre 

Modem productions of medieval mystery plays 
Clin either attempt an aiillicntic revival, in 
medieval costume, with a medieval text and 
staging techniques, or try to reproduce the 
startling effect the plays would have had on 
their ori^nal audience by presenting them in 
an aggressively demotic modem setting. The 
National Theatre’s production of the Mysteries 
goes all out for the arresting anachronisms of a 
twentieth-century, working-class milieu, with 
a Blessed Virgin in wellingtons, and God in n 
fiat cap, a rollcd-up newspaper sticking out of 
his back pocket. Bill Bryden's production 
avoids cosy irreverence by carrying the mod- 
ernism to outrageous limits, as, for instance, in 
the resurrection scene in Doomsday , which is 
performed as a conjuring trick with bones, 
involving an ostentatious check of the padlocks 
and seals on behalf of the audience. Mure 
seriously, the grieving Mary is movingly por- 
trayed ns a homely, plucky, working-class 
widow, dressed in her best coat and clutching a 
handbag and n crumpled paper handkerchief. 

Tony Harrison has clianged the plays' lan- 
guage surprisingly little, even though the 
earthy colloquialism of much of the original 
dialogue cries out for a twentieth-century 
equivalent. Some (but by no means all) of the 
obscurities have been clarified, and unfamiliar 
grammatical forms smoothed over. All the cast 
have Yorkshire accents - some more convinc- 
ing than others - and the broader the accent, 
the more natural the verse sounds. But often 
the result of partial updating is a curious omul- 
gam of the odd current vulgarism, such as 
"gprmless git" or “we get bugger all", and fossil- 
ized archaisms - “leave this vain carping”, for 
example. The insistent alliteration is preserved 
(“The warlock waxes wood", "Lucifer gars me 
go growling and girning”) but the elaborate 
rhyme schemes of the original fade patchily 
because of the modem, even if northern, pro- 
nunciation, leaving behind awkward rem- 
nants. Somq lines are wrongly spoken because 
the Middle English bss been misunderstood, 
and jokes are made at thei expense of the text, 
as when God tells Adsm he shall have a wife 
"to fear”, where the Middle English has “to 
fere" (as a companion). However, Hanison’s 
rendering, while making no claim to intrinsic 
merit as a new, literary script, is a convenient, ■ 
workable medium for perfoimarice, and the 
actors spit it out with infectious enthusiasm. 
Together, The Mativlty, TTie Passion and 
Doomsday form a representative cycle, com- 
bining plays from different iocations, Indii^ 
idual plays have been rigorously cut, and 
mediev^ists may feel good things have been 
lost. There are also some minor details one' 
could fault. The text of the Brome Abraham 
and Isaac play is quite explicit that Isaac is a 
little child, not the youthful (but touching) 
apprentice herd, for example. And iret, as with 


level, it was claimed, “When he made a fire,, 
the fire would always go.” 

'jFieriness of another kind featured in tbo 
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the language, the end product works well in 
performance. 

The plays are staged on the floor- of (he 
(huHlrc, with the amliencu standing among the 
cast. This is more successful when the audience' 
plays a part in the action than when it is pas- 
sively looking on: I couldn’t -see some set 
scenes at nil, and' limited use of a movable 
platform would have helped enormously. 
From the balcony, the sight of the audience 
crowding round Mary, Joseph and the Christ 
Child, and holding neat little electric cnndles 
provided by members of the cast, was certainly 
striking, but not of course available to the 
generality. In Doomsday, the space of (he 
theatre is used much more imaginaiively, and 
there is real excitement in being closely in- 
volved - even if one has to be pretty agile to 
avoid being run over by God's fork-lifl truck, 
or Beelzebub's dust cart. 

Audience involvement is furthered by lots of 
clap-along, sing-nlong and even dance-along 
routines, presumably designed to create a folk- 
sy, carnival atmosphere. The music is some- 
times disastrous, llie harsh, funny Cain and 
Abel play is concluded with a slow ballad, 
“Don't be an outlaw”. But it can be compel- 
ling, O.S when the protniclcd tension nitU pathos 
of the Abraham and isnne piny arc marvellous- 
ly alleviated with a Morris dance from a hither- 
to sinister parade of butchers, whose long 
knives, dclicntely feinting blows, finally form a 
knot which is hoisted aloft as a prefiguration of 
tlie Star of Belhlchcm. 

One of (he good serious things about this 
production is the intelligent attention given to 
typological relationships between the plays. 
Lucifer, as the tempting serpent, leads a 
sinuous line of deviU in a malevolent but 
fascinating dance which is echoed by Death’s 
dance in the beautifully done Death of Herod 
play, imd in the movements of the scourgers 
and buffetlers in Ttie Passion. But the Last 
Judgment, which should be the summation of 
the whole cycle, is disappointing. It begins with 
n wonderful coup de thddtre as a great metal 
cage appears, eerily lit from behind, and slowly 
wheels round, dizzily tossing the tormented 
souls inside it, But the awesome effect of this 
spectacle is frittered away as, along with the 
wicked souls, an apparently innocent theatre-' 
. goer is manhandled into the dustbin forry 
which is Hell 'mouth. • 

Nixing doubts about the integrity, of the 
production re-surface iiere. These are after oil 
religious plays whose original texts, however 
comic and ribald, make uncompromising doc- 
trinal points. But medieval splritualityis not 
recapturable in the twentieth century, and 
perhai» It is how impossible to scare a theatre 
audience with a' fire and brimstone Last 
Judgment. The overwhelming success of (his 
production is that In spite of - or perhaps 
because of- Us brazen incongruities, and the 
cheerful liberties it takes with Us originals, a 
six-and-B-half-hour cycle is constantly divert- 
ing, unfailing in its witty inventiveness, tills 
demonstration of the theatrical potential of the 
mystery plays does them ample justice. 
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The world and its chances 


Geoffrey Best 

HEDLE V DULL and ADAM WATSON ( Edilon) 
The Expansion of InCernational Society 
479pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198219423 

Nearly five hundred pages by twenty-three 
hands under an enigmatic title - what can this 
be? The proceedings of some mammoth con- 
ference, a camouflaged Festschrift, or some- 
thing else more or less ramshackle that might 
be dispensed with? By no means. This is a 
richly orchestrated, totally coherent study of as 
momentous a subject as any that can claim the 
attention of the seriou.s-minded: the changes 
made or sought in the workings of our Europe- 
originated international society of States by the 
non-European States which have crowded the 
world political stage since the 1950s. 

It is with good reason^that, those |who value 
order in the relations of States have wondered 
whether the system was not being asked to 
carry more current, and more cross-currents, 
than it could bear. At one end of the scale the 
Diplomat, upon whose inviolability according 
to Europe's classic rules (he system practically 
turned, has felt in his own person the shar])end 
of the malaise; assassinated, kidnapped, taken 
hostage, expelled. At the other end, the UN, 
afflicted as it were simultaneously by constipa- 
tion (ns to (he achievement of its professed 
objects) and (as to oratory and passion) di- 
arrhoea, reflects the mass of its members* frus- 
tration and rage. 

Although one of the editors is a former Brit- 
ish ambassador and one of its contributors a 
former head of the British diplomatic service, 
77ie Expansion of International Society does 
not linger long on Diplomacy or the UN. It 
directs our attention to what still matters most 
in international relations: to Slates, which, de- 
spite all their iiuemnlional and even trans- 
national commitments and linkages, and not- 
withstanding the qualifications to which their 
pride of sovereignty may in harsh reality be 
subjected, remain the prime movers of the in- 
"I .fcefnaiionhl arona as tKe constituent members 
of that '‘giobaUnternadonal society” which we 
inhabit: 

By an Inlernallonal society we mean a group of states 
(or. more generally, a group of independent political 
communities) which not merely form asyslem, in the 
sense that the behaviour of each is a necessary factor 
in the calculations of the others, but also have eatab- 
lisbed by dialogue and.coii»nt' Common rules arid 
institutions for the conduct of their relations, and 
recognize their common interest in maintaining 
. these arrangements. 

The study proceeds in four nicely articulated 
phoses. First, following a helpful introduction, 
"European Imernatibiia) Society and the Out- 
side World”, two essays in definition: Adam 
Watson on the chronology and mechanics of 
the expansion from earliest times, Michael 
Howard on the military elements that were 
crucial to it. Then after a mildly polemical 
piece by Patrick O'Brien .to the effect that 
.Europe's industrialization did not depend on 
what it wrung from the-rest of the world, there 
are four regional studies: Watson on Russia's 
guarded entry into and participation in the 
European system; Michael Donelan on the sys- 
tem's penetration of the Americas (focusing on 
Uie'religidi|5, ethical and legal controversies 
accpm'p^yihg it) ; David Gillard on British and 
[ Russian.- relatiphs with' - Asian . 'goveHiihents; 
.and Hedley Biill bn the system's approaches to 
variety of political coniihuhilies in Africa, 

: approaches which only became substanitially. 

; .pr^iitory , lie maintains, after the cd|bnial par- 
. titjohing which the Cbndeft of Europoiman- 
. aged froiri the 1870$^ • 

Part TVo Is on the entry into intematldnal . 
society of its first non-Eui^peaii member' 

. States.' Watson does the American ones; 
jrias Nnff* (he OiiomAn Empiye (at too ^reat a 
Merigih): Geriit W. Gong,' Chinn (ebneehtratv 
' Ihg ori.that clash'pf "clvil^dbns’^ which' hel^d 
tp'bring the word into questionable repute); . 
,Hidemi Suganami^' very stylishly, Japah; and 
Wiliiam Roger Louis, the pibst-1919 Mandates 


years. Bull opens again with a characteristical- 
ly forceful review of what “the Revolt against 
the West” has emailed and how far it has modi- 
fied Europe's inventions; he notes en passant 
many points which others elaborate on later. 
Peter Lyon is firm and Intelligible on “the Em- 
ergence of the Third World”. R. J. Vincent 
Interesting though a bit opaque on the sources 
and workings of the principle of Racial Equal- 
ity. Coral Bell, in one of the four essays with 
some fun in them (the others being by Pisca- 
tori, Andrew and Dore), puts pattern into the 
erratic and startling performance of China 
since 1949, Gopal Krishna handles the story of 
India’s international policy since independ- 
ence as a “retreat from idealism” - ie, disillu- 
sioned abandonment of the Pandit Nehru lega- 
cy. AH Mazrui is predictably interesting and 
suggestive but overwritten and a bit casual, on 
“Africa entrapped; between the Protestant 
Ethic and the Legacy of Westphalia". James 
Piscatori is admirably concise and magisterial 
on Islam; Richard Lowenthal presents the 
Soviet Union's play for Third World influence 
as a move “from anti-imperialism to counter- 
imperialism”; and Christopher Andrew writes 
on France and the French , the nature of whose 
imperial theory and activity has been so very 
different from our own and has issued in some- 
thing like an informal empire still goingstrong. 

History thus laid down, analysis and com- 
mentary fill Part Four, the most mixed and yet 
in some ways llie most exciting part of the 
book. It begins, sad to say, with the one essay 
which is not up to the general standard of the 
rest: a piece of hackneyed polemics by Elie 
Kedourie against almost everything that has 
happened since 1945 (or 1918 - or 1789 - one 
hardly knows where he would like to have 
stopped the clock or reconstructed its minders) 
which first appeared in Commentary, Ian 
Brownlie, on the expansion’s “Consequences 
for the Law of Nations" , is rather technical and 
in iris chronological distribution unbalanced, 
but concludes with four superb paragraphs on 
the present place of law in relation to diploma- 
cy, reminding us that "the only real issues are 
. crisis management and the peaceful settlement 
of dis|)utes". Michael Palliser is properly mag- 
isterial on "Diplomacy Today” and gently in- 
sistent that diplomacy /lor to as its inventors 
made it whether non-Europeans like it or not. 


pies of "sbif-tieierimlnatioh" oh its feiefol biish- 
fite course through the non-European world. 

By now the Stage is Set for Pari Three, "the 
Challenge to Western Pipmi.nahce*’. Referring' 
Where necessary fo earlier history',, these nine 
h^Mtly'bbdU't i^4hia^5f the]t»St<forty 


Paul Kennedy 

WILUAMR. KEYLOR 

The Twentieth-Century World: An 

international history 

468pp. Oxford University Press. £19.50 

(paperback, £8.50). 

01950^98 

To write a general history textbook is always a 
difficult task, given the problems of summariz- 
ing and synthesizing (and inevitably simpllfy- 
. ing) complex events for the benefit of a non- 
specialist readership. To write such a work on 
.twerttieth-century world affairs Seems an even., 
more hopeless chore, since the explosion of 
new publications, the steady release of records 
government archives, the sheer complex- 
,ity and speed. of events, and the problems of 
' contemporary prejudice will ail >;c6mbinn to . 
frustrate ah author's naturid desire to produce 
a wric thal.is'BS iasting and condurive as possi- 
ble; Nevertheless, it'has to be said that William 
R; Keylor has gone a very .long way towards 
• (hose desired:blms.}n (his Wide-ranging book. . 
There may be certain rivals to 77ie Twentieth- 
' Century. World in bpokshops and libraries, but 
there is nothing superior to it; 

One of the strengths of this, study, is the aii- 
. thor's debberate attempt to. concentrate upom 
the broiad (Knds, in world- politic rather 
than'B bIow-by-bl(^ account of events. This . 
.'approach is flrmly indicated in the pri>logue, ; 
. whichhas (he following brihf subsection^: "The 
Europeanization of (he Worldly "The Rise of 
Japanese Power in East Asia’^. “The. Rise of ' 
■Ameri^qPowerin the Western Hh^isphqn^^^^^ 
"A Shrinking Earth and the ,(3eo|^{ticai 
World View” and, ''The Development of. an 
Interdatjonal Economy'-’: This Is to>e no mere ^ 
tfJe of diplomatic relations'.among, the Euro-. 
Tieajiposveffi^ thfoiyimsgmsediasivQridibisIqry: 


Ronald Dore. who incidentally shows in some 
sparkling paragraphs how non-Europeans can 
painlessly come to like it, is reasonably opti- 
mistic about the realities of "World Culture" 
and its power to accommodate the undoubted 
diversity of cultures within it. Adda Bozeman, 
critical like Kedourie of the vanities of shallow 
internationalism and unlike Dore pessimistic 
about the possibilities of anything worth calling 
a world order, let alone a world culture, 
sketches from a massive scholarly base the dif- 
ficulties made for both by the variety of, she 
maintains, impermeable and often regressive 
cultures which any such order and ailture must 
contain. The editors, attentive as ever to their 
managerial and co-ordinating responsibilities, 
close the proceedings with an essay that so 
carefuHy recaps the major themes and argu- 
ments that every bit of it could be cross-refer- 
enced to something that came before. 

Now all this constitutes a splendid achieve- 
ment ; both as a rich repository of information 
and analysis, valuable alike to historians and 
political scientists, and as a detonator of reflec- 
tion about the political state of our world ,'ind 
its chances, in the long run, of holding 
together. The final impression is neither cheer- 
ing nor devastating; “subduing” perhaps comes 
nearest the mark. The editors seem to share 
with Dore, Palliser and Brownlie a cautious 
and guarded belief that international society in 
its necessarily expanded form can survive and 
continue its work of management and adapta- 
tion. That this will require more appreciation 
by Us detractors of its virtues and advantages, 
these writers do not deny; that it will require 
also more give than take on the part of the 
privileged inheritors, they rather leave to be 
understood. 

In any case this international society is the 
best we have got. These honest pages do not 
conceal the difficulties still felt with it by 
the non-Europeans and/or “non-capitalists”; 
Russo-Soviet suspicion and exploitation, 
Japanese exclusivism (not as much commented 
on as it might have been), Islamic fun- 
damentalism etc, and Africa’s alarming anar- 
chies and regressions, about which Bozeman 
makes- no bones and of which Mazrui’s gentler 
account is largely historical and political. But a 
certain consensual confidence emerges, to the 
effect that States 9nd groups can find a place in 


and (he United States and Japan are not off- 
stage voices, suddenly becoming important in 
1917 or 1931. Even the first major' part of the 
book, entitled “The Thirty Years’ War (1914- 
1945)”, has considerable sections on develop- 
ments in I^tin America, the Far East, and the 
intemational monetary order ns well as the 
more traditional coverage of, say, the Versailles 
settlement and the European security crisis 
of the la'te 1930s. In the same way, the second 
part - 6n "The Thirty-Year ’Cfold War* be- 
tween the Superpowers (1945-1975)” - is more 
thari a redtation of the foreign polides of 
Washin^on, Moscow, London and Paris; and 
one of the best features of this book is the 
attention it gives to local factors’in seeking to 
explain recent events in the Middle East, Tndo- 
Cbfna, Central' America, the Persian Gulf and 
elsewhere. Jn its structure alone, 77ie Twen- 
delh-Cettpity World, has much to commend it.. 

! PQ^ie is ple'aring and bften'extiwely liicid,' 

and the Emphasis on ecphdmic ahdgeojjoliticai 
tren^'is greatly to be welcomed. : ' 

' Althou^ the book hks other strengths (eg, 
its coverage of the pos(4945 arms face), -there • 
are also areas.where keylor seems weaker or,^ 
In some 'degree, less balanced in hla.preienta- 
• tioq.' Thefe as he admits,, not much here on 
the dofntetlc,6f soclopbliticai influen^iuitoii 
foieign. policy, whether. It concerns Amp. j; 
Mayer’s geheret vietys oh the ‘‘European cri- 
sis" ,^oi; the specific drives behind Hitler's ex- 
pahsiohism in the -1930s: aiid without neces- 
sarily falling for .such Pfirnat derjnn^poliiik 
argumenU^;:4he' .bdok- might, jjave been . 
enhanced if it bad oUcuss^ thase altenrllfive- 
approaches to. the study: ot intfcmatiofial 'tbh- : 
fllctj In gencraii not much atfonribn is given to 
the.ldeas Mdicpnflictihg ideologies upon for-’ 
elgnaffalrsvevBij Whenthey dearjy ihfliiehced ' 
diplpmapy .(for. exaihp|e,;ihjs. RqsM91R . 
of Western.; jjublrb pl^riiOT 


this society in proportion as they find ways of 
makingit workforthem. Piscatori pulsitneailv 
in remarking that even Islam, the intractability 
of whose doctrines is nowhere underplayed 
presents no insuperable obstacle to at least 
minimal participation: "Force of circum- 
stances . . . impels the Muslims to get along by 
going along." But to get some benefit from k 
and to know that you are doing so seems indi^ 
pensable to any but an unwilling and sabotag- 
ing participation - “the North", duly note) * 

It is no grave criticism of the editors to re- 
mark in conclusion that a few matters are not 
mentioned here which might have been 
though they are matters, to be sure, often 
enough mentioned in other places. "Human 
Rights”, for example, is noticed as an issue 
which has become divisive; Bozeman writing 
that it is for the most part unintelligible to 
Africans, the writers on Asia remarking that it 
is difficult to match with Asian collective and 
familial assumptions, the Islamists observing 
that Islam cannot stomach what it says of 
women and democracy. No doubt. But what if 
the human rights one would pick out as “basic" 
should really be so, for all their proximate 
European provenance, and should demand 
universal acceptance sooner or later? “Ilie Ba- 
lance of Power” likewise is accepted rather 
than discussed. As good-sounding a case can in 
fact be made out against it as for it. Recailihg 
what it did to the Poles at the end of the eight- 
eenth century and to Europe at the beginning 
of the twentieth, one cannot help wondering. 
Another wonder: should there not have been 
an essay expressly on the extent to which the 
.operations of the global capitalist economy (re- 
peatedly called into evidence by Mazrui) and 
the powers of the multi-nationals introduce 
elements of power and influence not readily 
observable within the terms of States and intn* 
national political organizations to which the 
editors restrict tliemselves? 

And to end with, one note of real criticism. 
The index is enormous but defective. Rather 
than “F. Spooner” and “the Tiv people”, one 
would like to have “hostages”, “equality of 
States”, “soft law” and “tribalism”; above all 
one would wish the long list under “dipiociacy” 
to include Dore’s brilliant passages on it on 
page 422. 


First World War). For a book which admirably 
points to the importance of geopoUti^, it (s 
curious that far less interest is shown in the 
frequent impact of the new technology of war- ' 
fare, on the lines lately covered by scholars 
such as William H. McNeill and Maurice Pear- 
ton. There is also little on post-1947 decol- 
onization, on the United Nations, and on areas 
such as the Iberian Peninsula, Scandinavia, ■ 
southern Africa and India. 

. Even Keylor’s strong interest in the charig-' 

' ing structure of the international economy is . 
sometimes erratic; it is extraordinarily well 
done for the 1920s (helped no doubt by the 
spate of impressive recent publications on that 
period), mysteriously fades away for the de- 
cade 1935-45, and re-emerges strongly for the 
19S0s and the 1970s and 8(^. But are not A® 
economic and International dimensions of the 
great rearmament pragrammes of 1936~3^.i 
and, of, the '"paying for .th&war” probteips.rf.: 
1939^5, as important as those of the reparg';; . 
tions i»ue of the 1920s and the creatibn of thb .-. 
EEC.inthd 1950s? • V.=- 

. These reservations ought not to obscure th® 
fact that this is an ejfoellont synthetic wojrk; and 

'. onfe which can be recommended to .studenU 
and to interested laymen alike. ; v 

:Tlie Stokholm InfeniBrionBi Peace lUseareh 

Institute has published Its fifteenth yearbboki ,. 
World. Armaments' Md.pimhmfnefW . 

Yearbook J98-/ (7()0pp. Taylor and 
8S066 263 l^e yiinrrbobi^- bring together 
. Inforntatioh on world armaments, and eftorta ' 
made, to reduce them..7%e current, volume 
•■^iqbvers .d<^olppments to 'Januaryi I 9 ^ and 
'includes articles ;by - KdaU Tsipls on 
.Operational 0iaraci©n!}tics of • Btdlislic ^ 

■iailes’’ and- By ^rhart lister bn "Impli«a?iohJ 
; of C^hetid, [E^neOi^g ,.fo^ Chbj^cal ^aiid - 
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Ironies of abolition 


J. Morgan Kousser 

DAVID BRION DAVIS 
Slavery and Human Progress 
374pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 
0195034392 

History is better than ever. More broadly 
trained than their predecessors and more 
attracted to the social sciences, the historians 
who came of professional age in the 19S0s, 60s 
aud early 70s often learnt from or even coilabo- 
rated with sociologists, political scientists, and 
especially economists. Many social scientists, 
increasingiv dissatisfied at being confined to 
the relatively static and homogeneous present, 
saw the past as a fresh lode of rich and interest- 
ing data. The resultant commingling of history 
with neighbouring disciplines produced an 
unprecedented outpouring of monographs, 
ranventionally. grouped under the rubric of 
the “new social history", that have greatly 
deepened our knowledge of previously under- 
explored topics: the history of the demography 
and living conditions of the masses, of non- 
European countries, of diseases and popular 
rituals, of ethnic groups and gays, of women, 
and, perhaps especially, of black people . Ever 
more theoretically and methodologically soph- 
isticated, these studies have developed a 
momentum of their own, which has not, so far, 
been reversed even by the post-baby-boom 
educational cutbacks of Reagan and Thatcher, 
or the calls for a return to nanowly political 
and self-consciously patriotic history by Sir 
Keith Joseph and such Ameriqpn neo-con- 
servatives as Gertrude Hinunelfarb. 

Of all these topics, the greatest advances 
have been made in the study of slavery, which 
has been completely rewritten since 1950. As 
David Brion Davis’s forty-two pages of foot- 
notes make clear, for the past three decades 
scholars have increasingly intensified what 
amounts to an international research project 
on slavery and anti-slavery. Social scientific 
historians have rediscovered and quantified in- 
numerable documents, which have revealed 
often surprising facts about the death and fer- 
tility rates of slaves, the age and sex composi- 
tion of slave populations, and the national and 
Intemational slave trades. We know much 
.more than any previous generation about the 
slaves’ working conditions, diets, diseases, 
heights and weights, about slave prices, 
oc^pations, religions and even sex lives. The 
nuances of pro-slaVery and anti-slavery 
(bought have been traced and retraced. Studies 
of anti-slavery movements throughout the 
world continue to proliferate. The cycle from 
hypothesis to revision, which in earlier days 
took a half-century, has been reduced to 
perhaps a half-decade. Analyses of abolitions, 
reconstructions and race relations in general 
have joined those of slavery as the chief con- 
cerns of comparative cross-national history. 
Non-historians may not have folly realized it 
yet, but slavei 7 and its consequences are now 
the hottest of topics in history, and few come 
closer to a mastery- of the literature- of this 
burgeoning sub-fieid than Professor Davis. 

Davis’s' two previous books on the subject, 
77m Problem ; of Slavery in Western ■ Culture 
(1966) and Tiie Problem of Slavery in the 
of HevoluHon'i 1770-im (1975) wqh a huge 
number of literary prizegin America. His new; 
bdok' is not a sequel, but piortly a re-exploratioh 
of certain themes in the first two volumes from 
a somewhat different perspective and in the 
light of more recent scholarship, and partly a 
preyiew of the forthcoming, concluding 
volume of his chronological trilogy, The Pivbf 
lent of Slaveiy In the Age of Etnancipailon, 
18I5-~1890. 

■Unlike the more social sciehtifle historians 
on whose conclusions he draws extensively, 
but whosd methods and modes of argument.be 
does not imitate, Davis bos less a thesis and a 
set 'of tests for it than an organizing motif and 
an ihsatlabie taste for. irony. To ihe common 
understanding 6f the twentieth century, un- 
coiteddusiy shaped by abolitionist rhetoriCj 
popular history andi'classical economics, slav: 
dry and progress, were' antithetical, and aboll- 
. tfon was the inevitable by-jirodiict of mod- 
ernization:, N6t only was slavery morally 
anachronistic, but siiice owners had 16 keep 
$[a9e6 ignOi^t and (6 miinimize dissent within 
the: ftee populdtion, slaVctsdcidtids-v^reiby 


nature inimical to democracy and freedom of 
thought, inhospitable to technological and sci- 
entific advances, and antagonistic to indus- 
trialization and diversification, which are indis- 
pensable for modern economic growth. 

Touching on events that extend over two 
millennia, from the expansion of the Roman 
Empire in the third century ac, to the final 
outlawing of slavery on the Arabian peninsula 
in 1970, Davis argues persuasively that the re- 
lationship between slavery and progress, in its 
moral, cultural and material senses, was much 
more complex and problematical than is usu- 
ally assumed. Since it brought the "uncultured” 
into contact with the "superior” Roman, 
Muslim or Christian civilizations, slavery was 
almost everywhere initially justified as a pro- 
gressive step. Yet when an anti-slavery move- 
ment began to develop, for the first time in 
world history, during the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, it branded slavery as inefficient, un- 
Christian and backward in an increasingly 
capitalist world in which individual freedom, 
. subject only to the laws of supply and demand , 
was the best guarantee of prosperity. 

in legislating for many post-emancipation 
societies, with the notable exception of the 


Empire, slavery and commercial expansion 
typically went together, although Davis de- 
clines to assign causal priority among them. 
The growth of Roman power uftcr the Punic 
Wars, (he rapid Islamic conquests of (he 
seventh century, and the world-wide extension 
of Iberian influence in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were all concomitant with un- 
precedented increases in the number of .slaves 
and changes in the character of slavery, the 
most important being the Spanish and Portu- 
guese restriction of slavery to people of Afri- 
can descent. In none of these empires or any- 
where else is there convincing evidence that 
slavery retarded technological, commercial or 
scientific advances, or that slave labour was 
incompatible with the simultaneous employ- 
ment of at least nominatly free labour. 

While the institution was not associated with 
colour in the ancient or medieval Christian 
worlds, the Muslims developed racial 
stereotypes as bitter and derogatory as those 
common among antebellum Americans or con- 
temporary South Africans. According to a 
tenth-ccntury Arabic account, for instance, 
blacks were “malodorous, stinking, woolly- 
haired, with uneven limbs, deficient minds, 





"European traders making contact with die Inhobiianlsof Ceyorat Ope Verde”, reproducedfrom Africa 
the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century, edftedbyD.T. Ntatte, volumejpuritt the Uneseo tjeneral History of 

Afrka(75Jpp.HelnemannEdueerionalBooks.I6.50.0435948l0S}. 


United States^ “progre»ives" joined or com- 
promised with planten In backing appren- 
ticeship systems and other legal eftbrts to pre- 
vent the ex-slaves from leaving the plantations. 
These abridgements of laissez-faire, as well as 
the large-scale importation of contract lab- 
ourers (which most abolitionists apparently 
opposed), were designed to ensure that the 
inability to work fteedmen like slaves would 
not undermine the various countries’ sodo- 
. economic systems and staple crop economies - 
that moral progress would not impede itmterial 
progress. Thus constrained, emandpation, in 
the approving phraire of one British;ab6llti6n- 
ist, meant kub^tuting “the dread of stfuYa- 
tioh . . /for die dread oif bOiqg.flb^d”.' 
When, contrary to abolitionist predictions: 
output fell because fteedmen withdrew some 
of their labour from the major crops, the belief 
in black inferiority, Davis asserts, 'was 
strengthened: 

A final major ironic connection between 
progress and slavery is that the British cnisade 
against the slave trade and slavery after Wekt 
Indian emancipation in the 1830s often re- 
quired intervention in the affairs of "back- 
ward” nations, regularly produced backlashes, 
and evasions that resulted in the'short run in 
even worse mistreatment and reptession of 
slaves en route to dr already Oresoitt in (hose 
countries, and at limes served as little mOre 
than a pretext for imperialist expansion; While 
the concept of a slave, which Davis defines as 
“a human being who Is legally owned: uwd, 
sold, or otherwise disposed of as if he or she 
were a domestic animal”, remained rematk-* 
ably constant, that of “progress”, :which he 
refuses to define, twlSteUllke a k8ieido|K»pe, 
often providing a ebnviSment colpiirfhg for seil-* 
iiU£cest'.> -'ih i i'V'< /.i>'*.-q' i'* 


and depraved passions", and a fourteen th-«en- ' 
tury Arab historian contended that black Afri- 
cans were "the only people who accept slav- 
ery" because of “their low degree of humanity 
and their proximity to the animal stage". 
Although Muslims enslaved Christians and 
Jews as well, they may have imported as many 
black Africans into territories that they con- 
trolled as Christians later sent to the Americas, 
and they apparently treated Africans much 
worre than they did Europeans. 

Slaivery had existed time out of mind in the 
cosmopolitan international crossroads areas of 
southern Italy, Sieily and neighbouring islands. 
Buf wben the foil of .Constantinople - in 1453 
cut off . the Supply of Slavs, Mediterranean 
Christian traders turned to sub-Saharan Africa 
as a source of manpower for their vineyards 
arid sugar plantations. The late fifteenth-cen- 
tury Portuguese development of Madeira and 
other Atlantic islands as thriving plantation 
areas ciillivated by black slaves was therefore 
more a contintiaiion 6f thnn a break with pre- 
vious Europenn practices. 

Since perhaps as many as 80-95 per cent of 
the Amerindiaiu succumbed to Old’World dis- 
eases during the first century after the con- 
quest, since whites did not 'iqigrate to the New' 
Woiid in sufficient numbers to fill the denmnd 
for labbilirefs, and since black slaves coiild be 
obtained relatively cheaply In the efficient If 
deadly slave trade, four'tinies K many Africans 
as Europeans immigrated - the fortner in- 
voiuntaniy.- to the Americas* before. 1820;. 
Although ! Eric Williaiha’s hypothesis (hat 
capital which derK^ from the profits 6i We^ 
-In^bn fuelled Britain's Industrial 
volutioh has now. been discredited,- (hose’ is- 
lands were Britain is major non-Eurdipean irad« 
ing pari nbr^fro lA' i743ttd <1822 t.'Snd slavea were 


an important segment of the population not 
only in plantation nrca.s throughout the Amer- 
icas, but in the more "modern” colonial ports 
Hswcil.Thu.s, it was (hose states that were most 
iidvanccd in navigation and commerce, such as 
the Genoese, the Portuguese and, later, the 
English, (hat took Ihe lead in extending slav- 
ery, and slaves were crucial to the settlement of 
tlic New World, which is usually considered a 
progressive development. 

Before the late eighteenth century no reli- 
gion was incompatible with slavery. Not even 
the Jews, who were often persecuted or denied 
full citizenship in the Mediterranean area as 
well as in Europe, developed any incipient 
anti-slavery ideas; they participated in the 
slave trade and even operated plantations 
when not prohibited from doing so. Nor was 
the Enlightenment, in cither Its philosophical 
or classical economic guises, more than 
equivocally anti-slavery. Locke wrote a pro- 
slavery constitution for South Carolina, Hume 
thought blacks naturally inferior to whites, and 
Tltomas Jefferson and many French philo- 
sophes believed or hoped that slavery would 
somehow automatically die out witliout the 
necessity for active human intervention. Adam 
Smith condemned slavery, but the implications 
of Ills laissez-faire ideology were ambiguous. 
An anonymous conservative follower of 
Smith, whom Davis quotes at length, used it to 
damn government action against slavery as 
futile and perhaps even potentially harmful to 
black welfare, while the Liverpool East India 
merchant James Cropper, a Quaker whose in- 
fluence in the British anti-slavery movement 
Davis emphasizes more than most previous 
accounts have, employed it to indict bondage 
ns an unnatural restraint on individual 
freedom. 

Instead of secular free-thinkers, it was Pro- 
testant evangelicals - Quakers, New Ellwand 
Congregationalists and English dissenters - 
who fostered the anti-slavery movement. They 
did so partly, Davis suggests, as a counter- 
attack against Enliglitenmenl infidelity, Estab- 
lishment discrimination against Nonconfor- 
mists, and what they considered the Comprom- 
ising worldliness of (he churches and the larger 
corruptions of the industrializing Anglo- 
American cultures. Progressive in represenl-r 
ing a radical attack on. one of the chief.inrtifu- . 
cions of society, the religidus aqti-sfevery 
movement was at (he same tirae.cpnservative, 
aiming to 'restore a ' Christianity purified 
through the struggle against the iniquity of 
slavery. 

The opponents of involuntary servitude, 
virere tom between two concepts of progress - 
gradual reform, which, however slow to stem 
evil, promised pofiticai viability and the least 
disruption to the community,, and the apoca- 
lyptic stroke of immediate atolilfop, (nore dif- 
ficult to achieve and dangerous to order, but 
fatal to sin. Each process, Davis contends, also 
had more conservative variants or at least 
possible unprogressive implications. Gradual-^ 
ism might undermine total abolition, as it argu- 
ably did in the woke of the passage of eman- 
cipation acts by (he northern states of the 
United Slates at the turn of the nineteenth 
century, the 1807 curtailment of. the Afticau 
slave trade by both Britain and Apierica, end 
. (he enactment of the Rio Branco law in Brazil 
ill 1871 , by encouraging the anti-slavery forces 
to pause to assess (heir achievements and to 
allow incentives created by those laws to take 
effect. It might also invite planters to undercut 
: their opponents’ crusades by adopting piece- 
. meal and largely cosmetic reforms. 

A commitment to comprehensive change in 
a ringle stroke, on the other hand, might delay 
ameliorative measures, and by opnceiitrating 
attention solely on (he legal relntipnship of 
..slave to master might condemn (he fteedmen 
to quasi-slavery after emancipation, as aboli- 
tionists rested on (heir laurels and neglected 
the larger questions of equal rights. For those 
nl least as much conoertied with the producti^ 
ily of piantatioh societies as witli the freedom. 

. and equality of blacks, abolition inight have to 
be so hedged around wiiii restraints as .to xe- , 
' duce the ^fference between the slave and the 
freedraait to a matter of mere words. In (lie 
jevent. British anti-slavery rfien and women 
kept up Che attack on planter abuses long after 
: 18M and launched an unremitting and expen- 
sive, if lately, unsuocenfol campaigri against 
'*ibeiiRt«rt\atitiinBlrinyc» trade,: 
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lean abolitionist movement, broadened after 
mid-century to include many Republican 
politicians, fostered what appears in compara- 
tive perspective to have been the world’s most 
radical experiment in immediate post-eman- 
cipation egalitarian reform. None the less, 
mthout the focus on the relatively cicarcut 
issue of slavery, public support for the cause in 
both countries cooled. 

The British movement was a deceptive ex- 
ample for the world in general and for America 
in particular. The constitutional power of the 
white West Indians to control their region’s 
social institutions was much less secure than 
that of the southern United States. British abo- 
liltonists enjoyed superior access to the gov- 
ernment, the two James Stephens, father and 
son, actually helping to draft the 1807 and 1834 
anti-slavery acts. Though it appeared from 
afar and in retrospect as a continuous move- 
ment, gradually and inevitably triumphing, 
British anti-slavery was in fact always sharply 
divided over tactics, and itspowerebbed sever- 
al limes over its history. It finally lurched into 
limited emancipation in the wake of a spon- 
taneous public upsurge of anti-slavery feeling 
and of the 1832 electoral reform, which greatly 
reduced the number of pro-slavery representa- 
tives in Parliament. Whereas the Anglican or 
non-religious West Indian planters repeatedly 
denied Christian instruction to their slaves and 
persecuted white dissenting missionaries, 
southern slave-owners were often revivalized 
evangelicals who sought to employ religion to 
divert bondsmen’s concerns to the hereafter. 
Lacking such a sectarian rqllying-cry and usu- 
ally facing much more unified opposition than 
the class-splintered West Indians provided, 
abolillonists in the United States and else- 
where could make little headway by mimicking 
British tactics. Abolition in the French col- 
onies, the United States, Cuba and Brazil came 
about more as a result of temporary liberal 
triumphs in the metropolises, war and the ac- 
tions of the slaves themselves in deserting 
plantations and enrolling as soldiers than as a 
consequence of calculated long-term cam- 
inighs by anti-slavery movements. 

Not only were the British free with mislead- 
ing advice. At the climax of the American 


struggle during the Civil War, England, leader 
of the new industrial order, ostentatious cham- 
pion of world anti-slavery, suffocatingly right- 
eous critic of the practices of what John Stuart 
Mill termed “the barbarous nations”, sym- 
pathized much more with the slave-holding 
Confederacy than with the growingly anti-slav- 
ery Union, Why were not only Tory, but Lib- 
eral newspapers more critical of Lincoln’s than 
of Jefferson Davis's government? Why did so 
many of the British, forgetting how comprom- 
ised the West Indian abolition act had been, 
respond so sneeringly to the morally under- 
stated Emancipation Proclamation? Why did 
claims that emancipation would disrupt the 
society and economy of the South worry British 
abolitionists, who had earlier dismissed similar 
West Indian contentions as self-serving false- 
hoods? Straining In his perpetual quest for 
irony, Davis finds the central answer in British 
fears that America represented the vulgar, 
democratic future of insatiable materialism, 
raw class conflict and unregulated social 
change. The most self-consciously progressive 
nation on earth, in other words, dreaded the 
future. 

This insight, typical of many in Davis's pro- 
voentive but deeply unsatisfying book, raises as 
well as any othe r observation that he makes the 
question of how far historical knowledge is 
advanced by his allusive, oblique and pro- 
fessedly non-social-sdentific approach. How 
important was this alleged English phobia in 
stimulating anti-Yankee feeling as against, for 
instance, the desire to restore imports of cotton 
for the textile-mills or the impulse to weaken a 
growing industrial and commercial rival? 
Doesn’t Davis have the responsibility to spell 
out his reasoning openly, so that tbe reader can 
judge? 

To put the point more generally, it seems to 
me that the central task of tbe social history of ' 
ideas is to determine how important particular 
beliefs were, compared to other beliefs, in- 
terests or constraints, in motivating people’s 
actions. The pursuit of that goal demands clear 
descriptions ^ ideas and their cpnnections and 
contradictions; statements, as precise as the 
data allow, about the frequency and strength 
with which relevant individuals or groups held 


those values; and the explicit marshalling of 
evidence for and against competing explana- 
tions of their behaviour. 

Applied to Davis's work, this scheme would 
entail, first, a more straightforward discussion 
of the ideas of progress and slavery, and of 
changes in them and in their relationship to 
each other at different times and in different 
societies. Second, it implies the necessity of 
making systematic efforts to determine the in- 
cidence of certain views which Davis asserts 
that particular groups held. How common 
were gradualist or immedialist anti-slavery 
feelings, as well as pro-slavery opinions among 
philosophes and evangelicals? Were abolition- 
ist evangelicals more or less sympathetic than 
other Low Churchmen to the Enlightenment, 
Establishment latitudinarianism, or “modem" 
society in general? To what extent did Anglo- 
American abolitionists endorse the principles 
of laissez-faire? How many offered criticisms, 
and how many defences of the living conditions 
of non-slaves in America and the British Isles, 
and what connections, if any, did they make 
between slavery and the exploitation of free 
workers? What trends were there in the belief 
in black inferiority among whites in Europe 
and America in the nineteenth century? Were 
pro or anti-imperialist sentiments more com- 
mon among anti-slavery activists, and how did 
their opinions on empire compare with those 
who took no part in or opposed the abolitionist 
movement? 

Third, the programme would involve 
attempts to specify the extent to which relevant 
beliefs were compartmentalized and of the 
degree to which verbal commitments to the 
cliches “progress" and the “advance of civiliza- 
tion" were merely rhetorical covers for actions 
taken for other, often self-interested reasons. 
How compatible were the tenets of free-mar- 
ket individualism with equal rights and the wel- 
fare of the freedmen, and when they seemed to 
clash, why did certain individuals choose one 
rather than the other? Was religious conve^ 
sion really a reason or just an excuse for en- 
slavement by Muslims, Jews or Christians? 
Were those who professed an anti-slavery 
motive foir establishing or tightening imperial 
control over a colony sincere? 


Davis knows fnr better than I. perhaps better , 
than anyone else, just what evidence exists on 
such questions. As perceptive as he is learned 
and diligent, he offers illuminating commenu 
on a whole range of topics besides those men 
tioiied in the first part of this review - from the 
non-violent Garrisonians' acceptance of vio. 
fence by surrogates, to the reasons for tbe i 
Pauhstas’ changing attitudes toward slaverv in ! 
Brazil in the 1880s, to echoes of the pro-slavery I 
argument in the nominally anti-slaveiy reports * 
of the Legue of Nations in the 1920s. It is rather 
Davis’s a priori assumptions about human ‘ 
nature, epistemology and the way in which ’ 
historical arguments should be constructed 
that are the source of what I consider the 
book’s failings. To one who begins, as Davis 
does, with the supposition that “human moods i 
and outlooks are seldom consistent", the goal 
of analysing belief systems rigorously may 
seem irrelevant, if not misleading. Toone who 
claims to believe in “the multiple character of 
truth" (are all truths equally valid? are some 
more equal than others?), explicit teats de- 
signed to allow a choice between clearly formu- 
lated competing interpretations may appear 
pointless. To one for whom history is “a kind of 
moral philosophy teaching by examples" which 
should proceed by seeking to recapture "the 
varied angles of vision that are also the subject 
of imaginative literature’’, the Popperian 
falsificationism that is the basis of so much 
social science may seem a naive oversimpli- 
fication. 

Although Davis is not always faithfril to his 
“humanistic^ creed of inconsistency and com- 
plexity, those premises do shape his overall 
strategy of presentation , and they vitiate much 
of the impact of his research and refiecdon. if 
history, like other systematic bodies of know- 
ledge- “science", if you will - is to progress, it 
must do so not just by increasing the number of 
scattered, if brilliant insights, but by formulat- 
ing and provisionally accepting some empirical 
propositions, and by rejecting othen. David 
Brion Davis's will persuade nearly every- 
one to pause, henceforth, before equating 
progress with abolition. It will not, however, 
push the study of the history of slavery very 
far forward. 
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Sean Wilentz aptly describes his Chants Demo- 
cratic as “an extended historical essay on capi- 
talism and democracy in the United States". A 
’ lengthy, detailed study of “class formation" 
daring tbe half-century followiiig the Amer- 
• lean Revolution, the book is less a narrative 
then an interpretation of the -re-ordering of 
social relations during the transition from mer- 
canlile to industrial capitalism. The theme, 

! which.is ja. familiar one tq.spci^l and.labpur 
. historians, coiicenis the fate of the artisan’s 
' worltshop as markets expanded and crafts 
' -uheferweot the ineluctable process of . indusr 
/ trializatipii. 'the changing relations of produc- 
^ tloii;.the erosion of apprenticeship and. sub- 
: : . s^qent weakening of bonds betvraen masters 
, : and journeymen^ and the meaning of the wage 
system itself provide the Structure of this classic 
; story.' . • 

Profe^r Wilentz's variation oh the thetne, 

: . .a close^inination qfchaiige In metropolitan 
^ New York, is far, from' simple , focusing on the . 
. varying rates at which (he process took place 
: aniohg the city’s. maipT crafts.' He refuses to 
limit industrialization to jhe creation of factor 
; ies and pipphasixes the slow rate of itiechari iza- 
tibn, the persistence of the smaU shop; and the 
BC tuaJ .expansion of outvrark In New York dtir- . 
ing this period. .His unexcelled h'eacment of the - 
sweated trades, especially consumer finishing - 
. and garment manufacturing, brings put with 
, subtlety and precision the comj7lexi.ty of early 
industrioi developineht,,-j .;.^,;:^.-,U 
C^afits Deinpcmtic js a study;n6t merely of 


class relations, structurally defined, but of 
ideology. Wilentzis concerned with new forms 
of social consciousness, and his re-examiaation 
of material conditions serves principally as the 
. . backdrop to. an extended analysis of “artisan 
republicanism"- Drawing on the important 
contributions of J, G. A. Pocock, he gives a 
detailed account of how the artisans adapted 
formal republican. thought, and elaborated a 
distinct variant ’.'bound tb’ their expectations 
about workshop production”. Taking to heart 
basic republican ideals, such as common- 
wealth, virtue, independence, citizenship, and 
equality, American artisans, articulated a 
vision of a co-operative workshop in which 
. mutual obligation and respect prevailed. As 
the emerging system of wqge labour denied this 
possibility, masters and journeymen began to 
diverge in (heir interpretations. Wilequ de- 
monstrates how,, by 1850 the prevalence of 
meqhality and political coirupHpn .in New 
York City moved working men to reconsider 
the meaning ofthe arlisqn republic^ Slowly and 
unevenly they transfohnPd the older system of 
: belief into a . penetrating critique of .the clius. 
relations of industrial capitalism. 

In following the twists and turns of this intel- 
lectual odyssey, Wilentz sheds new light on 
familiar events. He reinterpret! a major epi- 
sode in N6w York political history, the Work- 
ing Men’s movement of 1829^; He' casts 
Fences Wright , Robert Dale Owen and Tho- 
mas Skidmore ihlto rotes of radical repubUcan 
Ideolo^es of varying shades, and salvages the 
' defeated movernent from its reputed futility. 
He places tbmV campaign - “the first case study 
of lower-iolaBs Insurgency that emerged. 
' through the ciacks in the party system*' r at the 
centre of;a major public debate on the links , 
: between party .politics and capitalist qtitre-i 
preneurs. With similar insight, he examinqs the., 
General TVades* Union of tbe City. 'of NbW " 
, York,' representative iip , 
nium as t^-thirds of city’s^ 


These newly organized workers addressed the 
new forms of exploitation in the capitalist 
workshop and protested the “line o{ distinction 
between the employer and the employed" as 
the source of an economic dependence that 
weakened virtue, corrupted the citizen, and 
threatene'd the Republic itself. They articu- 
lated, according to Wilentz, “the elements of a 
working-class . ■. . political economy".. 

Wilenfe does not restrict his analysis to the 
familiar institutions: of, political and trade- 
union history. Some of his best chapters delin- 
eate a pppular culture of radicalism. Outside 
the workshop and in the boisterous neighbour- 
hoods of the Bowery, mass entertainments, 
social clubs, volunteer fire companies and even 
gangs of prowling youths defined “a republi- 
canism of tbe street". Wilentz explores these 
popular forms; including their more distasteful 
elements such as anti-abolitionlsm and nativ- ' 
ism, as well as the alternatives introduced, by 
outsfderS;.Eyan^lic(il religious revivalism and 
temperance campaigns , drew converts from 
working^Uss rdistiicts, especially .during the 
hard dep>ressioh yearn,. Wilentz .shows how 
moral reformers utilized such things as theatre, 
picriicsand.even fishing trips of their own ends, 
and explains their appeal to the city?s dispb^ 
sessed. His treatment of the .Washlngtdnian 
temperance movement ohhelSdOs highlights 
iU, ambiguities in.blasS terms.' > t 

It Is tempting to (mbipaire 

to B. p,.Thompfon’s numumental The Making 
of the English Wprkitfg Class ITie simi- 

larities are readily; apparpnt. , WU«itz,iun, 


• V *,*'**»‘*V.»ia at.ijiccouireQt.' 

American history and bidldiubp^^ 

'.essential ulrigltt<.that'tHl|t‘^lust0tyt.ia u hiudi.. 
political, and .cultural aa'iecOndmic. He resem- 
bles 'Iliprnpspdiii, bii capacity to shdpe'-^an. 

; analysfe.pfepiqpR)|«bVfip;h,.^ 
perfect a.nqcdpte; tp, reduce th^ Soaie. to a hu-, 
mah.one^ and in aehievliigsty^^^ 

: ;^dmity of fntefp^t^^^ 


is the latest testimony to Thompson's persis- 
tent influence on American social historians, 
Despite its breadth, though, this work is not 
the long-awaited American counterpart of 
Thompson’s masterpiece, and Wilentz is right- 
ly circumspect in stating its claims. He tempers 
his ambition to explain the emergence of a 
working-class presence by mid-century by 
emphasizing the limits of . his specialized re- . : 
search. He does not argue that New York Oty 
represented a typical case of class formation 
applicable to other regions. Rather, his render^ , 
ing of events In the Great Metropolis supplies 
“an important part of this liistorical puzzle" 
and merely suggests the contours.of a possible - 
pattern. Wilentzhints, morebver, that his story 
concludes at the brink of an even more eventful 
era, one covering the last half of the nineteenth . 
century when a major, struggle' ensimd “orer 
what the working-dass presence meant and 
over what its project should bo", C/wntt 
Democratic stands, then, as one very impor- 
tant chapter in a much larger history still to bn 

written. ".I' 

On its own terms, Chants Democratic 
short of its mark by failing tb place all workers . , 
within the republican tradition. By the raid- :• 

: 18^s New York City had begun to take bn a _ 
distinctly foreign character, as immigrants ‘ 
from Inland and Qermany i^baped its : 

: fog-rcjass.neighbourhbbds and j^doininafed m 
several trades, Altifough Wilentz details' M . 

' mnicial role jii labour orgaifiaitiqns of the 1850$ - 
. and discusses, the divisive aspects of batiyism, 

he deals , only indirectly iwith the' ethnic •' 
tributlbn to class ideology. Slmiiariy, althbugb- *'- 
he . pays close attention to the preseh^ of : ■ 
. women in Aanufaciuring,. espedally jn ijf®; . 
clothing ..frnde, Piefessor Wilentz does no* " • 
exaiqine the ^U-known j“gender" aspects . ofV 
. republicjsii ideology. Despiteits defirien^ re.--'*; 
(these. fMpeptsj Chan^ Democfvlic 

in nineteen^ ,i : 
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Eigbteentb-century Jacobitism has recently 
enjoyed a remarkable change of historical 
status. There is thus a curious air of obsol- 
escence about Daniel Szechi’s allusion in his 
newly published book to the various factors 
which “have combined to leave the historical 
profession with little time for Jacobitism". 
Perhaps when he began his researches Jacobite 
studies were indeed still tainted by “the 
addiction of . . . amateur enthusiasts” and a 
good deal of nationalist twaddle. Yet over the 
past decade historians of impeccable creden- 
tials - Edward Gregg, Eveline Cniickshanks, 
Bruce Lenman, Linda Colley, G. V. Bennett 
and W. A. Speck, for Instance - have engaged 
in the debate; and although the range of 
interest has broadened, to take in such vastly 
different aspects as the ideology of the Non- 
jurors and the popular Jacobitism of the streets 
and coffee-houses, eager young prospectors, 
queuing up to stake new claims, are now 
having to be gently diverted from what is not, 
after all, a limitless field. 

There remain emotive areas of the subject in 
which it is still hazardous to dabble. When, 
three years ago, Professor Speck published 
what struck most of us as an excellent reassess- 
ment of “Butcher” Cumberland's role in the 
'Forty-Five Rebellion, he was lambasted in 
[oint by a distinguished Edinburgh scholar - 
for no other reason, it seemed, than because, a 
mere Englishman, he had had the temerity to 
venture north of the Border. Dr Szecld is 
surely in no such danger. His interest is not in 
following lost causes across bleak moors and 
down blood-soaked glens but in the politics of 
Jacobitism: and that in a period when, perhaps 
for the one and only time after James II’s fight 
in 1688, many Jacobites felt that there was a 
genuine chance of effecting a restoration by 
purely political means. Szechi's scene there- 


fore is mainly Westminster, and his context the 
lifetime of the Oxford ministry of 1710-14, the 
last Tory administration Britain was to see 
until 1812. His Scotsmen, though plentiful, arc 
armed with votes, not claymores. They and 
their English allies see no reason for heroics if 
correspondence, caballing and parliamentary 
pressure can achieve the same end without 
bloodshed. 

Were their hopes illusory? Dr Bennett has 
argued that they were: that, despite much 
Whig clamour and Hanoverian Tory anxiety, 
the Protestant Succession was never in serious 
danger in Anne’s last years, either politically or 
militarily. Szechi is not so sure. He agrees with 
Gregg that the Queen herself was no Jacobite; 
and he acknowledges, too, a second miscal- 
culation which clouded the vision of the Pre- 
tender's Westminster adherents, their expecta- 
tion that a Catholic Prince would in the end see 
the wisdom of the politique religious gesture 
they periodically urged on him. Yet even after 
April 1714, when his final chilling rejection of 
their last appeal for a “conversion” to Protes- 
tantism exposed these hopes for the wishful 
thinking they were , they still beavered optimis- 
tically away at their political schemes. 

Szechi explains how, ever since their success 
in gingering up the October Club in 1711, the 
Jacobites had been convinced of their excep- 
tional parliamentary bargaining power. Not nil 
their reasoning was false. Tlicy put their faith, 
not primarily in numbers (though these were 
not negligible) but rather in discipline and de- 
bating power. Above all, it was the seriously 
divided state of the Tory party, in these years 
of its ostensible triumph, which gave a well-fed 
and strongly motivated group a political lever- 
age out of all proportion to its voting strength. 
Harassed as Oxford's government was for 
much of its life by its own truculent back- 
benchers, and latterly by Cabinet feuds, the 
Jacobites believed that they could trade off 
their votes, ensuring the administration’s sur- 
vival with or without Oxford, against a firm 
ministerial commitment to the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement. Time ran out for them on 
August 1, 1714, when Anne died, leaving all 
their plans in ruins. 

But Szechi shows how different things might 
have been had they been allowed to put max- 
imum pressure on the mihistiy when they 
themselves desired. In October 1711, distrust- 
ful of Oxford and aware of tbe critical peace 
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In earlier writings Bryce Lenman stripped a lot 
of the glamour from the Jacobite cause and this 
book leaves It in tatters. The behaviour of a 
gr^p of families from the time of the royalist 
opposition to Cromwell to the Ameriran Re- 
volution suggests that aihong';them there. Was , 
hardly such a thlngos q Jacobite cause, for the^ 
wereipt^edbya wlde rangeofconriderations. , 
Sorhe were obvious - the acquisition or loss of 
estates, family relationships, economic press- 
ure, the influence df outsiders like the Dukes 
of Argyll and Atholl and Maclean of Duart, 
kni^'Of Qourse the state df the crops. It is no 
novelty jo suggest that financial desperatioii 
had a good deal to do. with the 'Forty-Hve, and 
hard to see why Lenman should think that 
among the chiefs who took part tire proportion 
who were, in “a parlous state financially" was 
“surprisingly high". “Tribal Wood-lUst" now 
seldom iuued in physical violent, and High- 
land landowners had become “ScoUish gentle- 
meri airguing about British politics", but man- 
oeuvres associate with parliamentary eleb- 
tiqns could “shaipen a teUd". It is diverting to 
• see how such martoeiiyres had repercussions 
on,Support'for Jqcobifism> bulBrili?h elections • 
were riot' based bri. principles any more than 
Jacobitism was. 

Several studies have.iiivestigated the 
geograbhidai patterri of political and ecclesias- 


preliminaries soon to he laid before Parlia- 
ment, the Jacobites were set on confrontation. 
The T^c.^su^e^ was to be “drove off the ex- 
change (Parliament] unless he pay his debts". 
Tlicn cumv on unequivocal directive from St 
Geriiiuin ordering (he Pretender's siipporturs 
to support the ministry through thick and thin 
until peace with France wus signed and scaled, 
depriving them at n stroke of the strongest suit 
they ever held. In a career noted for sleight of 
hand, no conjuring trick proved more valuable 
to Oxford than the one which in 1711 con- 
vinced James Stuart that the prime minister 
was wholeheartedly in his interest. Not until 
early in 17 14 did the Pretender finally acknow- 
ledge that he had been duped and remove the 
whip from his frustrated parliamentary party. 
But by then irretrievable opportunities hud 
been lost, and there was not even time before 
August to reactivate the military plans which 
Berwick had begun to make, and then had 
shelved, in 1711. 

By concentrating exclusively on Szechi's 
central thesis this review does not do Justice to 
the full extent of his achievement. Profoundly 
researched, his book is almost as much a his- 
tory of the Tory party in the years 17 10-14 as of 
its Jacobite wing. In fact, although much Court 
and Whig politics understandably falls outside 
its brief, in other respects Szechi's is the best, 
os well as the most up-to-date account yet writ- 
ten of four of the most decisive years in the 
history of British parties. Moreover there is a 
good deal more reinterpretation here than will 
meet the untutored eye at first sight: unos- 
tentatious and invariably well mannered, but 
none the less persuasive. Inevitably there are 
some major matters on which other scholars 
will want to take issue with him. In my view he 
exaggerates Harley’s authority in the adminis- 
tration before he became Lord Treasurer in 
1711. He fails to perceive the ambivalent view 
Oxford took of his position, as Court manager 
and/anre de mieux party chief: and in particu- 
lar, his obstinate and principled determination 
to preserve the distinction between “political" 
jobs, which were fair game for his voracious 
party, and “civil service" jobs, which were not. 
Most seriously, Szechi seems to ignore the 
Queen’s Independent role in the politics of 
these years, at least before 1714, though this 
can be amply documented in the Harley pri- 
vate memoranda and elsewhere. Oxford him- 
self never made the same mistake: and dearly 


of tome families and districts. Previous writing 
on the topography of Jacobitism has concen- 
trated on the north-eastern Lowlands, Perth- 
shire and the West Highlands, but Lenman 
turns to tbe central Highlands, a region which 
enjoyed ease of communication by land and 
water through the Great Glen and its branches. 
The policy of governments from Oromwell to 
George 111 hinged on the control of the lochs 
and the passes, and while garrisons proved 
disappointiifg in times of crisis, naval opera- 
tions at both outlets of the Glen were a strong 
card. The Jacobite leadership alwa^ looked 
for support' here,, and after Prince Charles 
lauded In Moidart he lost little time in making 
forjhe 6reat Oleri. Hoiyeve^' thq clans theit/' 
headed by chiefs calied.FIraser, Grant, Mac> 
Donald, Macphersoii and Cameron, lacked in- 
ternal cohesion and did not act in unison. Be- 
sides, there was a “wedge of stubborn whig- 
gery" centred on the lowland area around In- 
verness, where the people had so little use for 
iriaraiiding highlanders that in the 1680s they 
had persuaded the govemufent to plant garrir 
son^ for their protection: forts to control the 
Highlands were not the invention of post- 
Union governments. 

Lenman’s findings are based, on exteiulve. 
research iii official and family papers and he 
relates sonie spirited incidents, especially in 
the escapades of the Frasers. But the devious 
acdvitics of a multitude of individuals, few of 
whom cain be more than names (and often 
outlandish names at that), hafdly conriitute 
the "rattling good yaih", free of “dreariness", 
whibh the author thinks hd haiscqmdosed. Two 
rimple devices would have made it easier to 
follow: a map and genealqglcal tables to show at 
least the heads of femiUes and their rcia- . 
tidbiwdsr'’' 'i'." -i'* 


The most absorbing parts of the book are the 
earlier and later chapters. At the beginning we 
have some staitliog truths. about an economy 
and society far removed from popular ideas 
about “the clans", and the last two chapters 
(making about a fifth of the book) show how 
the social structure which had furnished Jaco- 
bite levies provided the annies that served Bri* 
tain well against France in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. True, Scottish military 
ardour had long found outlets in Continental 
ware, but Lenman observes that ex-Jacobites 
had no reason to love the French, who had let 
them down in the ’Forty-Hve; and also that the 
success of the Scots as British officere helped to 
integrate eretwhiie rebels into the British ruling 
'<ilas£. 

Lenman likes to be provocative. When he . 
describes Edinburgh advocates and the peer- 
age as “the two most aggressive, predatory and 
unscrupulous groups" in Scotland one wonders 
how he made comparisons. Few who have ex- 
amined .'the facts will agree (lint in 1707 the 
Scots “had been hi-jacked Into an unwelcome 
political . embrace by a conspiracy .between 
Westminster ond their own venal, and self- 
regarding aristocracy", and his belief that the 
Union was largely successful in extinguishing : 
Scottish identity will hot be fonred by anyone 
farnili&r with the wider Scotland which lies out- 
side (he heavily Anglicized universities. Bruce 
Lciinuin himself dLsciaimsbelonging '“fully to 
the world of Scottish History" and he has 
lapses, over Scottish (hstitiitions. arid . pro-. ' 
cedure^ There is.- also some 'peculiar 
pluaseology: .!Clengarry,:; we are told, 
.ciuiged in fome huffing arid l^ffirig.with h viewi 
ns heiiimself said, to upping the bid from the 
-otherside", butGlengaixyknewbetterlhnn.tq ' 
.iiree-svfehmn uglyfek|jressldrii'!;;,!j ••.v'.ii C-i.-'f 


he paid for his scruples with the mass of Tories, 
Jacobites included, who had no conception of 
the difficnilics they created for him. 

In perhaps the most widely read of all her 
essays, published in the Namier Festschrift, the 
late Lucy Sutherland quotes Earl Walde- 
grave's remark tu George II in I7SR, “that, as 
to Jacobitism, it was indeed at a low ebb". Hie 
extent of its eclipse following the collapse of 
the 'Forty-Five is reflected in the conspicuous- 
ness of its absence from Dame Lucy’s own 
writings on mid-Hanoverian England where, 
after the financial crisis of 1745-6, “Jacobites” 
figure only as part of the .shopworn coinage of 
political abuse. In addition to two monographs 
and an edition of Burke’s correspondence 
(1768-74), she published between L932 and 
1980 more than two dozen articles, essays and 
lectures of substance. Aubrey Newman has 
brouglit these together in Politics and Finance 
in the Eighteenth Century, with a brief intro- 
duction by John Bromley. There is an unex- 
pected early paper, characteristically erudite, 
on the development of English commercial 
law; and the last seventy-five pages reflect the 
preoccupation of Sutherland's closing years 
with the history of Oxford University between 
1688 and 1800. But overwhelmingly, of course, 
the collection illuminates the grand passion of 
her scholarly life: the worlds of high politics 
and of high finance and business from c 1740- 
80. 

Alone among the disOiples of Namier (and 
she proudly considered herself the first of the 
Namierites) Dame Lucy had the ability to 
marry a lucid grasp of economics with the new 
approach to political history, based on struc- 
tural analysis. It was this above all which gave 
uniqueness to her contribution to elghteenih- 
century scholarship. And while some of her 
work on the political influence of the City 
naturally lacksthe dimensions which a Brewer, 
a Rogers or a Peters would have given it, the 
abiding impression left on the reader of these 
essays is, ** how well they wear!" 
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Romantic obsequies 
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David Coward 

MAXIMEduCAMP 
Souvenirs lltt£rairea 
Preface de Michel Chaillou 
286pp. Paris: Balland. R4.90fr. 

27158 0484 9 

Maxime du Camp (1822-94) was a profession- 
al man of letters in an age which preferred its 
writers to suffer. He was busy, energetic and 
rather too stable for the company he liked to 
keep. He chivvied his friends, published them 
in the Revue de Paris, which he helped to 
found, and watched their decline into madness, 
syphilis and decrepitude with a hint of the 
cruel satisfaction which sometimes comes to 
those who have the misfortune to outlive their 
contemporaries. In his Sotiwnirs Utt^raires 
(1882-3), he selfconsciously pronounces the 
last rites over the Romantic generation, 
burying poor crazed Nerval, poor worked-out 
Th6o Gautier, poor snd Musset who drank 
himself to death, poor failed Lamartine who, 
nodding in a chair, displayed in sleep a foot 
decorated not with the wings of his poetry but 
with a large bunion. Du Camp was closest to 
Flaubert, who he said would have been n 
genius (and not merely an outsize talent) had 
he not been handicapped by his physiology. 
Once, in Egypt. Maxime bagged three pelicans 
with a single shot, and there are limes in his 
memoirs when the pelican-slayer seems to 
have lost nothing of his lethal skill with the 
bobbing targets of literary reputations. 

Literary historians have on the whole given 
him a rough ride, Flaubeitians in particular 
bitterly resenting, hueralia, his account of the 
Master’s epilepsy. Dumesnil believed him cap- 
able of no more than a “veneer of friendship" 
and accused him of envy. Even his present 


editor finds it an effort to drum up much in the 
way of faint praise. A bitch, a bore, a bully: du 
Camp's own epitaph has often been written 
with his own ink. 

Tlie case for seeing him as an unctuous 
undertaker/embalmer is circumstantially very 
strong. Well connected and comfortably off, 
he began in the 1840s with a suitable measure 
of Romantic exaltation and a temperamental 
weakness for local colour. He pursued the pic- 
turesque in Brilanny with Flaubert. He next 
wandered to the Levant and Algeria and 
brought back dull notes of the spangled Orient 
which fascinated him. In 1849, he took 
Flaubert , for his own good, on an expedition to 
Egypt, Syria and Greece. The drooping 
Flaubert, dreaming of home, saw little but re- 
membered everything: Maxime busied himself 
with itineraries and with organizing the 
cumbersome equipment with which he took 
the first photographs of the wonders of the 
Middle East. He published them and for his 
pains was advanced from Chevalier of the L6- 
gion d'Honneur (awarded for his part in the 
troubles of 1848) to Officier. He further ex- 
ploited his travels in Le Livre postliwne, an 
extraordinarily silly novel which demonstrated 
that Romanticism damaged the health of its 
devotees, a view which he never disowned. He 
took to "social poetry", art criticism and jour- 
nalism and, though never abandoning his be- 
lief in Justice and independence, turned into a 
version of Second Empire Man. A rentier who 
made writing pay, he turned out a six-volume 
account of Paris and, after 1871, four volumes 
on the Commune which he saw as “un dpisode 
aussi bftte que violent". A man with a strong 
appetite for establishment honours, he was 
elected to the Acaddmie Fran^aise in 1880, 
three months before Flaubert’s death led him 
to write these memoirs. 

It is difficult to see du Camp as a tragic 
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A Murder and a Suicide in Wartime 

You'd think neither was necessary, 

with so many soldiers being killed- 

the Oennan, the Italian, the Russian brother- 

but 1 came across the one 

and then the other. 

Inl942theTraopwasinblUets, 
not long before we went overseas, 

Femhurst or Reel (1 think the latter) , 
the memory blurs, and finally ■ 
that’s no great matter .... 

There was one Welsh gunner 
always being picked on by a Bombardier 
for Welshness and stupidity : 
thisirked himlikepre-thunder 
pressured humidity, 

so one night he took an axe 

(part of the standard Fire Precautions) . 

as everyone lay peacefully sleeping. 

Heavy strokes, blood splashing, 
running and seeping, 

, he bashed the Lance-Bombardler’s; 

handsome unconscious head in .. . 

• was he patanoid or persecuted? 

; At least authoritarian niggling 
was more than liiuted . 

ThesuicjdehappeiiedinNorth Africa-; ' 

, a ^g, apparently happy, gunfier 
shothlmseUwith his own rifle. ; 

What tViggerbd that, what depression : 

' or magnified trifle?, 


figure - as the man who realizes all his ambi- 
tions, for example, or who has seen the des- 
tructiveness of genius at first hand. He was not 
enough of an artist himself to understand the 
true cost of art: he had instead a healthy view of 
its price in the market-place. He made litera- 
ture his profession and aimed at worldly suc- 
cess. “Tout se confond dans sa t6te," said 
Flaubert, "femmes, croix, art, bottes.” He 
slept soundly, digested well and loved the mas- 
culine company of writers. He saw little point 
in their aesthetic quarrels, for clearly in art 
there are no doctrines, merely temperaments. 
He could never appreciate Flaubert's sense of 
the absurd, which offended his prosaic mind. 
He could not see what was "h6naurmel" about 
an Alexandrine perpetrated by a French Mc- 
Gonagall whom they met in Egypt: "C'est de 
Ik, par Allah! qu'Abd'Allah s'en alia". Du 
Camp had a small imagination and little 
humour. But he was fascinated by art and tried 
to be a friend to artists. 

He was loyal to Flaubert, or at least as loyal 
as Flaubert permitted. True, he advised him to 
burn the first Tenlallon de Saint Antoine, but so 
did Bouilhet - and the Master was later grate- 
ful for this attack on “the cancer of lyricism”. 
He may have overstated Flaubert’s nervous 
troubles (though Maupassant did not think so), 
but he kept silent about the syphilis which was 
the real reason why du Camp cancelled their 
journey into Mesopotamia on which he had 


been counting. He kept his side of the bargain 
when, in 1877, they agreed to burn eachother’i 
letters, though n less scrupulous men mioin 
have done otherwise. Nor did he flinch wheo 
Flaubert, who was collecting asinine items for 
Bouvarti et Picuchet. told him he had "uoe 
quinznine de phrases de toi qui sontd'une belle 
nioiserie’’. He admired Flaubert end rejected 
any suggestion that he was jealous of hioi. 
Indeed, why should he be? He was for most o( 
his life the more successful by far in h'is own 
worldly terms, and Flaubert at tim« clevly 
envied him. 

Dll Camp's Souvenirs litt^raires, of whkii 
something over half is reprinted here without 
notes, index or editorial guidance, should 
perhaps be seen as an album of prim, censori- 
ous, acute, protective and opinionated snap- 
shots. Louise Colet? dreadful woman. George 
Sand? i\ true professional. Delacroix? sound 
on colour, defective in line. The earners does 
not lie but neither does it tell the whole truth. 
Du Camp was too happy In his skin to hm 
suffered from the “mal du sidcle" and tends to 
suggest that those who did were the architects 
of their own misery. Yet there is a perplexed 
compassion in his pictures of Nerval, Gautier, 
Fromentin and Musset in particular which 
strikes a helpless note and sounds on occasioo 
like an old Romantic's elegiac chant for the 
passing of good men crushed by the Ait they 
served. 


Civilized nostalgia 


They said he was hapipily married. ' 

. Wqvldfhe separation eaiise it? ' 

; T)ieMiO.!sdeathcertifibatehitoneiiail . 
V on the head: in perfect hqalth, . 
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Peter France 

D.G. CHARLTON 

New Images of the Natural In France: A study 
in European cultural history 1750-1800 
254pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £8.50). 

0521249406 

ft would be good if we could dispense with the 
words “nature" and “natural" as.ways of de- 
scribing or evaluating behaviour, art and socie- 
ty. But they have been talismans for a long time 
now, and Donald Charlton is right to use them 
to explore big changes that took place in Euro- 
pean (but particularly French) mentalities at 
the end of the eighteenth century. His. New 
Images of the Natural in France is based on bis 
St Andrews Gifford lectures. It is a welcome 
work of synthesis, incorporating the results of 
much recent historical research, for instance 
on the family or on attitudes to death. It is at 
once ambitious and modest; the author is ready 
where necessary to admit ignorance or to point 
in directions where new research seems to be 
needed (notably on the relations between 
changing opinion in Holland and other Euro- 
pean counties), 

Two familiar terms do not figure os often 
here as one might have expected: Enlighten- 
ment and Romanticism, (together tith their 
bastard child pre-Romanticism). The changes 
which Professor Charlton is charting cut across 
these, assimilating elements in both, as com- 
monly understood, and he suggests, quite 
rightly, the vital Importance of a period which 
is sometimes obscured by our habitual concen- 
tration on “centuries" (would it not alter our 
histpry of literature and ideas |f the cpntuiies 
began in 1750; 1850, etc?). The ‘mhtatiioh with 
which hd is concerned seems to collicide with 
ohohges in! “discursive formations" plotted by 
hiichel Foucault in various Gelds and like 
.Fou^ult, Charlton has little, to say about pne 
important historical phenomehon of the time, 
theRenchRevpluUbn. I^bm his point of view, 
ithis js presumably less Imporfont than :iddg- 
;term.ohaiigeS ih the structure Of feeling; 
sp; one might have Mpected iii siich a bi^k 
tnore disenssiori !pf natural law and th'p ideal 
political system which is given the sanbtioii of 
; nature in siicli titles as Z,e Co^e di fo ripm'/v. 

: Charltoh conOehtrates oii. jess pubtfo mat- 
' ters; ^ei*' an ,int rQductbiy chapter staki jig put 
thq gipund^ he;starta with ^ 

I ttpti of pastoral ai^d wild ia^ 

;to be called haturo. in. such;^^^ ••fo 

•i^ntji^ht.de ia.nflUi^^ |he new 

scieht^c; cdnqeptlons : of !aature in ;Whlch 
.imechttieismi ^y tP Q^jcjim.v^giufP 


some good points are made here about the way 
in which death and destruction could be made 
acceptable within a naturalist framework. 
Then an account of the discovery of Tahiti 
leads to a discussion of the noble and ignoble 
savage, followed by chapters on new idesU of 
childhood, family life, women and the couniiy, 

A constant thread of argument is that, 
a major change of attitude undoubtedly o^ 
curred (for some people at least), H wu rarely 
whole-hearted. In some cases It can be con- 
strued as a mask for exploitation (in the case ^ 
the “natural" woman for Instance) or as an 
imaginary compensation for destruction (as Jo 
the case of “savages”); in any case it is almost 
always marked by the characterbtic ambi- 
valence of the nostalgic yet superior civUtoi 
observer. 

These are all big and unwieldy subjects and 
Charlton’s book, though generally lively and 
readable, is Inevitably a rather hasty survey, 
with considerable accunuilatlon of rapid exam- 
ples. Wo are rarely given much on any one 
case. In places the writing is unexciting, espe^ 
dally on well-worn subjects such as pastoral; Is 
other places, on science and death fin Instancei 
one feels the pulse of personal involvemeat 
more. The main problems, however, concaru 
the difficulty of actually locating changea k 
ways of thinking, and the nature and choiceoi: 
evidence. On the former, it does indeed seem 
clear that in the longer term cruciol changes did, ^ 
occur. The view of nature implied by Shelley's * 
“Mont Blanc", is inconceivable 100 yean w- 
Ucr, But when and how does any change occ^ 
in the case of France, what do w* 
for Instance, with the positive value sett*:; 
“nature" by classical aesthetics? Recallkl 
J. Panby’s study of King Lear, ShaHespff^J^ 
Doctrine of Nature, where an old andncwlde* , 
of nature are seen in conflict around 1600, oflt- ' 
wonders if it might not be more appropriste k, 
think of constant but shifting tensions. w|^ ; 
this most elastic of concepts. , 

As for theevldence, in.this kind of sury^®' 
mentalities it is bound .to be selective, and 
wonders what different results would b* • . 
duced by a different selection. Charlton 
ho secret of the fact that his essentially : 
and literary material tells us at best ^ 
Ustes and attitudes of a small minority^ ^ 
argues however that, the minority 
became that of the majority - 
anyone is likely to entiipSe about thhHigW.^jJ . 
or dream of the South .Seas/ One ^ 
.appealing things about this ‘ 

that.it never loses si^t of our bwn:dyiUzati^ 

/U Professor Charlton, charts ^e comp^ 

of a Rousseau or disch^ 
the pew views of nature and > 

clear that he ii, . shaking pht ,of ,h^^^ 
j tweiitieth'-centuiy- > cqobenis^ ' 
ho sure guidance, but h refused. ^ $9 
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Crafty critiques 


J, G. Merquior 

JOHNGLEDSON 

The Deceptive Realism of Machado de Assis 
215pp. Liverpool: Francis Cairns. £15. 
0905205197 

Carlos Drummond de Andrade has a shrewd 
poem on the sphinx-like Machado de Assis 
(1839-1908). the subtlest of all Latin American 
novelists. The sorcerer Machado, wrote 
Drummond, loved to dwell “onde a dOvida/ 
apalpa o mdrmore da verdade" (where doubt 
gropes at the marble of truth). 

Understandably, this elusive Henry James 
(tf the tropics invites wildly disparate critical 
responses. Machado criticism, along with that 
of Guimaraes Rosa, has long been the fastest 
growing industry in Brazilian studies, both in 
Brazil and abroad. But it has changed signi- 
ficantly since the late 1970s, when Roberto 
Schwarz, a brilliant neo-Marxist critic from 
SSo Paulo, published the first instalment of a 
bold reinterpretation of Machado's novels. 
Previously, Machado's best interpreters (Au- 
gusto Meyer, Eugenio Gomes) had stressed 
the autobiographical element in his work - the 
bitter pessimism of the epileptic mulatto up- 
start who ended, as his country’s foremost man 
of letters, by embodying high culture in belle 
lipoque Rio. Nor did they fail to notice Macha- 
do's espousal of corrosive intellectual creeds 
(especially Schopenhauer) befitting the dark 
rm^icurrent of his humour. But Schwarz’s 
sociological approach shifted the focus from 
confession to novel: it concentrates on Macha- 
do's ability to represent the ''external" world of 
social forces, showing how, from the outset, 
Machado's plots, beneath their romantic sur- 



face, connoted power relations, often bearing 
on the ambiguous role of retainers {agregados) 
in the patriarchal family or, more generally, on 
the fate of ambitious characters originally com- 
ing from somewhere below the narrow 6lite of 
his day. Instead of seizing on Machado's world- 
view per se, this new criticism strives to pin- 
point the transformations undergone by West- 
ern ideologies within the very different social 
space of monarchic, slave-owning Brazil. 
Schwarz's own perceptive remarks on the 
crooked path followed by Brazilian liberalism 
in a context heavily marked by privilege and 
favour are a case in point. 

John Gledson sides straightforwardly with 
the Schwarz school. His analysis of what is 
arguably Machado’s best novel, Doin Casmurro 
(1889, translated in 1953), bluntly assumes that 
Machado’s basic aim was no different from that 
of the great realists in the nineteenth-century 
tradition. In his introduction, Gledson, thougli 
promising not to neglect the novel's formal 
qualities (easier said than done), sets out to 
challenge the modernist dismissal of Machado 
as a realist - a “distortion", he claims, bol- 
stered by critical reodings associated with the 
Latin American fiction boom. 

Seen from the point of view of its nnrrotor, 
the story of Dorn Casmurro is one of disillu- 
sionment and betrayal. In his melancholy, mis- 
anthropic middle age, Bento Santiago, the 
hero, muses on the presumed ndiillery of his 
wife Capltu, a bewitching brunette who had 
charmed his adolescence in mid-cciUury Rio 
but who bore him a son strangely resembling 
(or so he thinks) his dead friend and legal 
partner, Escobar. Yet Capitu (as the novel’s 
American translator, Helen Caldwell, argues 
in The Brazilian Othello of Machado de Assis, 
1960) may very well be innocent. Gledson 
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Vicente Huldobro’s egoism was phenomenal. 
Right up to his death in 1948 he never tired of 
promoting himself as the first true poet of his 
language (Spanish), of his times, or even of the 
entire planet; and he did this with the same 
energy and apparent conviction with which he 
advertised himself as the man who could save 
his country, as the Ataiurk of Chile, in the 
presidential elections of 1925. So insistent 
rould he be in the projection of his self-image, 
in newspapers (including one he set up with the 
aid of bis family fortune) , manifestos and pub- 
licity stunts, that it takes a purposeful critic not 
be put off by it all. In many respects Ren6 de 
Costa is that critic, in this the third or fourth 
book-length study of Huidobro that he has 
authored or edited; especially since here his 
main focus is Huidobro’s careerism and man- 
agement of himself. Having unearthed his 
share of new nuggets In the poet's personal 
papers and the archives of Chile and other 
counties, de Costa chronicles Huidobro’s 
VB^ries in no-nonsense terms, dealing quite 
prosaidally with his more flamboyant gestures. 

To start with we are reminded that Huidobro 
was a great founder of little magazines: early, 
efforts like Azul (1913), which takes its title 
and tone from the founding father of Spanish 
American poetry, Rub6n Darfo; ijie j^nt en- 
terprise with Pierre Reverdy, NordSud{19l7), 
e Parisian avant-garde manjfe^o; bis own 
“creationist 'VmputbpjeceiCyeffc/dn of f 
1920s in Madrid; and thb more overtly polilicol 
Accidn (Chile 1925), and (1936-8), which 
was his contribution to the Spanish Republican 
cause. Dp Costa uses these successive ventures 
as his yardstick; for measuring Huidobro^s 
careers and relationships with a whole variety 
of names! Max'. Jacob; Douglas Faifbanks; 
Juan Gris, who iUusfrated his. French pP^ibs 
Horizon coirtf (l9l7j;,Plcass(J, who drew his 
portrait; lErik Satie; Hkns/Jean Arp with whpm 
he wrote Thtw.Kxemplary Noveb (1935); and 
So on. This procedure works well as long as we 
do not stray tpb, for j^m anecdote and litarary 
detail, ^at it-doos nptdo is to'prbvl^e us with 


a larger historical framework In which to look 
again at Huidobro or even with a reason for 
why we should want to. Symptomatic of this Is 
the omission of key events in hIs life , for exam- 
ple the anthology of “nueva poesia americana" 
he published with Borges, and the absence of 
key names in the roll-call of earlier critics, for 
example Enrique Lihn, who wrote a superb 
introduction to the Havana edition of Huido- 
bro's poetry in 1968. 

Clearly few would bother with Huidobro 
were it not for what he wrote; especially the 
two poems in which his lyric “1" flourishes at 
greatest length: Ecuaioiial (1918) and Allaxor 
(1931). The fonner carries over into Spanish 
the keen cosmopolitanism announced by 
Apollinaire’s “Zone" and like it declares a 
deep debt to Rimbaud's “Le Bateau ivre", that 
startling indictment of Europe's mindless col- 
onizing of tbe planet (in a tract called Finis 
Briiannlae Huidobro later turned specifically 
on British Imperialism). Like the four collec- 
tions of poetry he had published the previous 
year, Ecuatorial marked a new direction for 
poetry in Spanish (in Spain at that time Juan 
Larrea sold that reading Huidobro changed his 
life), amounting to a new perspective on tbe 
Romantic and symbolist heritage of Europe 
and France. While at the turn of the century 
Dario bad drawn on Hugo, Baudelaire .arid 
Verlaine to lay> the framework for Spanish 
American poetry, in the furnace of the First 
World War Huidobro drew on Rimbaud and 
•Apollinaire to produce what Octavio Poz has 
called |(s indispensable oxygeii. 

’ • . vUrnao^aniounti to a sequence of seven frag- 
ments, |h which the torturing of language and 
extremity of psychic experience ore reminis- 
.^nt of the middle period of Huidobro's great 
pontempororlcs, Vallejo and Neruda. Unlike 
'them however, and despite his similar socialist 
sympathies in the 1930s, Huidobro failed to 
take the next step into effective solidarity with 
his New World and Us pcDplesj and foil even 
shorter than Darfo of becoming the “poet of 
Amerlca’L 
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builds on this possibility to portray Bento as a 
highly deceptive narrator. But he avoids seeing 
him asa mere inc,'irnation of jealousy. Instead, 
he construes Bento's fateful suspiciousness ns n 
metaphor of this sneiui sitiiution. With Capitu 
standing for the power-seeking middle classes, 
the mother-dominated Dcntn becomes a sym- 
bol of the inner breakdown of the patri- 
archal order. His devout mother, Gloria, 
achieves wonders as an emotional blackmailer, 
eventually managing to “castrate" her son, 
since his misalliance will breed only tension 
and suspicion. Cocooned as a boy and an eco- 
nomic parasite once he is grown up, he has 
been left unable to cope with life, love and, 
finally, paternity. Once destined for the priest- 
hood, he remains at a loss in the “carnal" 
world of class struggle and socinl change. 

Glcdson's choice of Dom Casmurro to make 
his case about Machado was a wise one in that 
none other of the mature novels presents so 
condensed a microcosm in which power i.s exer- 
cised under the mask of love. Epitaph of a 
Small Winner and Philosopher or Dog have a 
much wider (though still narrow by Dickensian 
standards) social range and historical span; 
Esau and Jacob (1904) seems less intent on 
domestic power-gutnes. It is rather in a less 
praised novella, "Cosn Volha", that Gledson 
finds convincing prefigurations of some of the 
central motifs in Dom Casmurro. 

I am afraid, however, that his otherwise co- 
gent claim about Machado’s social realism, 
based as It is on a highly allegorical rending of 
hla plots, comes to grief as soon as politics 
moves to the centre of the stage. Gledson be- 
lieves that politics, though manifestly absent 
from Dom Casmurro, is very much part of its 
main subject. Yet in the end he manages to 
demonstrote this only with a few of the book's 
episodes. Granted the story of Manduca, n boy 
leper who quarrels with the young Bento about 
the Crimean war, can be interpreted as a cryp- 
tic comment on a five-year-long Paraguayan 
war which pitted both Brazil and Argentina (as 


well asa divided Uruguay) against the militar- 
ist regime of Lopez. But how much of Bento’s 
own fate lends itself to a similar decoding? 
Gledson derives much of his support, in his 
nttempi to "politicize’' the novel, from talcs 
other than Dom Casmurro. This isoften illumi- 
nating of those otlier texts, he they novels or 
short stories; but it gets the argument slightly 
outoffocus. Again, Gledsonoccasionallyex- 
aggeraies, as when he implies that Machado 
saw the compromise politics o( CoticiUaggo, In 
the 1850s and 60s, as “essentially corrupt". On 
the contrary, Machado had a soft spot for the 
Anglicized style of parliamentary politics in 
Brazil at that time. In his old age, he went so far 
as to evoke them with a touch of nostalgia. 

GLedson’s task was a tall order anyway. Pace 
deconstruction, it is not easy to make a text say 
what it does not mean - especially for tliose 
who, like Gledson, profess to be stark "inlen- 
tionalisls". It is not politics as such, but the 
politics of values, that is, their crafty manipula- 
tion with a view to legitimizing selfishness, 
which seem to lie at the heart nf Machado's 
fiction. Gledson himself is adept at singling out 
the ironic blows Machndo aims at Christian 
casuistry, his wonderful pince-sans-rire way of 
giving sociological bite, as it were, to the cri- 
tique of Christian hypocrisy undertaken by his 
beloved Pascal. Pascalians arc seldom humor- 
ists, hut Machado is an exception. Gledson 
also appreciates Bento's opportunistic relativ- 
ism as well as the homoeopathic beliefs of Jos6 
Dins - the pompous, quintessential retainer 
who is one of Machado's most unfor^ttablc 
types. 

There is no goinsaying that this is a remark- 
able, ihoiight’provoldng addition to the critical 
literature on Machado de Assis. In subtlety of 
analysis as well as convcrsancy with Machado's 
oeuvre in prose it bears comparison with the 
best work to duic on Dom Casmurro. Its au- 
thor should brace himself to give us an updated 
overall view of Machado, as both an artist and 
H critic of human folly. 
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Nothing doing 


Sean O’Brien 
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Sky-Riding 
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Ne^v York Insomnia end Other Poems 
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Steve Griffiths’s Civiiised Airs has at its 
centreascries of city poems, focusing on kinds 
of dispossession. In '^Post imperial” 

A man wails for a bus that never comes 
there arc drunks drunk with waiting 
for history os it goes past ihcir noses 
rolling unevenly like a ball on the cobbles, 
there are drunks starved of the evidence 
in streets full of ghosts. 

Behind these lines another ghost can be sensed 
- the austere authority of Zbigniew Herbert - 
and when Griffiths hits this note he reihinds us 
of a great lack in our poetry. While seeking to 
relate the particular to the historical, Griffiths 
also grants individuals their due. Thus in 
“Watching Riot" a glue sniffer comes into his 
own: 

I saw the tall graceful one who ran 
like a dancer carrying a vase 
with his plastic bag and Its glue and rumes 
'held precious and still. ... 

The combination of the absurdly sad with the 
new and strange is an apt one for contemporary 
Britain. Elsewhere Griffiths usefully places the 
parohed life of the underclass through contrast; 

Through the civilised luis of Islinglon 
: Schubert Boats through an open windmv 
with greenery. 

Within, the authenticity of taste. 


its dull sheen. 

There are some who would believe 
anything for this. 

In flashes he provokes a wary excitement and 
the feeling that our own time is being plausibly 
imagined, but the power is often muffled and 
uncertain. Some of Griffiths's mock-laconic 
sentences show traces of early Douglas Dunn 
and Tom Paulin but not, as yet, evidence of 
those poets' range or confidence. Sometimes 
poems could be rearranged without wholly 
satisfying the desire for order, and this seems a 
symptom of frustration, of scruple become im- 
prisonment, in which the poet risks explaining 
himself away; 

There is no feeling like the shock 
that you have thought of me 

with an imagination stronger than empathy, 
far removed from the consolations 
that have governed our lives. 

The last three lines of “Tides" fail their occa- 
sion, though the point Is truthfully made. A 
complementary problem arises when Griffiths 
attempts greater delicacy - “your smile that 
opens windows where there are no houses”, 
"there is so much agreement between our fin- 
gers" - and reaches a kind of lyrical vanishing- 
point. If Griffiths can evade the temptation of 
mannerism, the best is yet to come. 

The constrained energy of Civilised Airs 
seems almost Dionysiac in comparison with 
David Jacobs’s Terminus. This is n very glum 
book ; at times side-spi i Kingly so. Its character- 
istic setting is up the road from Griffiths's 
slums, in a shabby-genteel district where 
nothing happens, at length and repeatedly. 
Dunn U again in evidence: “Park Tennis" and 
“In Railway Carriages", among others, show 
debts of language and method, but lacoba 
seems to be missing the point. Instead of 
rendering perception - however sombre or 
attenuated Its object - afresh, he threatens to 
amputate his imagination, leaving himself the 
itchy gestures of a phantom limb. A serious 
formal discomfort is apparent, producing dis- 
maying failures of tone, notably in “The Man 
on a Bike" and “Bookshops": 

what confronts me Is a failure 

Against those younger poets, already published 
By Fsber, whose works are all the rage. 

And reading the blurb or the 6 rst page 
Puts me oft buying. 

Larkinesque light verse shouldn't be light, and 
its rhymes need to be functional. And the last 
thing a poet can afford is an inferiority com- 
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Strange that you always will forget one thing: 

A coil or book, and now this wooden pipe; 
Something as dumb and Gbrbus as a thought. 

Can time so interleave event, remove 

Its net in this small objeel here, so curved 

And grained with changeless life and eloquence? ' 

A great many of the poems chart the flora 
and lie of the land of Cambridgeshire, In- 
timately and lovingly observed. One of her 
more unusual achievements is to make the 
reader re-appraire what many English people 
would consider flat, lush commuterland; when 
one has known the darkness of a Nazi-gov- 
erned childhood, the English landscape is not 
complacent: it is equated with gratitude for 
' beingialiye. The second stforion of A Lifelong 
/foiue deals with the poet's identity within.the' 
family and the- Jewish racei once again vrith : 
self-eflacetnept. Yet here she is less vrell served 
by her material. Ewn though she has' direct 
experience of antisemitism the subject has% 
now been so wi.dely and wdlhilly appropriated 
that it is extremely difficult to treat it with a : 
fresh eye. There are moments wjuch strike i 
hbme;biiti there -are others where instlrioliVe 
good taste mtiffles.the impact. This is npt the 
only fault in the volume: the unity of tone arid 
. ^ythni .can border on monotony; too tqany 
endr, stopped lines eventually make for: dull! 
reading. Perhaps in future ,wprk Ms Iframer 
sboiild.extehd Her range. : 
vHai^Chambers's Peterloq Poets seii(es|has : 
'reemea in recent years to specialize in promoft 
: iiig botsi^;- .qn the whole' to good ef^i, ., 

The iKrte .vbliinif^^here afo all iMly^ fixed ip 
the (alVtOp) reedgnlzable c6mpiejdtl^,,iridig- 
njdes aiid.'intimades'of.fo life. ,|All| t|ir^; 
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plex: reviewers and remainders will do that for 
him. There's enough local evidence in Jacobs's 
scene-setting to argue his potential, but he's 
been badly served by his editor and it is to be 
hoped that anger, excess or other signs of vital- 
ity will appear in his future work. 

Peter Bennet’s is a more confident perform- 
ance, and Sky-Riding speaks with a likeable 
voice, albeit at relatively low pressure. 
“Buying Dermott's Shoes" (Irishman as comic 
harbinger of catastrophe) and “Barmaid” (a 
homegrown low-life version of Keith Doug- 
las's “Behaviour of Fish in an Egyptian Tea 
Garden’’) are accomplished, but leave oppor- 
tunities unused, while "Villa Real Cafe, Con- 
sett" simply neglects its intriguing premise - 
the dead steel-town as the site for a spaghetti 
western - leaving hints to vex the reader: 

rII these trucks are hauling scrap 
from what remains of Conseil Works. 

When it's sold the town will close: 
much bad hombres ride again. 

Restraint seems both a virtue and a disadvan- 
tage for Bennet. He makes surprisingly little of 
visual data, and for the most part eschews argu- 
ment and conceit, relying instead on reason- 
able, humane speech. “YourTurn, Solomon", 
his most ambitious and public poem, is a 
graveside address to Solomon Hodgson, an 
incorruptible owner-editor, who according to 
his epitaph “delighted in disseminating the 
principles,of rational liberty and eternal truth"; 

It could be Resurrection Day 

behind St. John's 

but ell the newly quickened dead, 

their eyes closed under newspapers, 

have slumped about to sun themselves. . . . 

Alongside this Stanley Spencer-ish occasion a 
CND rally wilts in the heat, and Bennet suc- 
cessfully evokes the political inertia which 
accompanies a sense of effective powerless- 
ness. Yet he makes nothing of Hodgson’s 
silence, surely the poem’s most eloquent 
resource, confining himself to a rhetorical 
question - “How many summers still remain?” 
- which cannot support the expectations he has 
established, and so surrenders the Initiative. 
Against this can be set the charm of “Ballad- 
Plaid", which recalls the Northumberland bal- 
ladeer James Armstong, and the satisfying “At 
the Four Kings”, in which a family visit to an 
ancient burial site discloses a seriousness more 
compelling than well-mannered reverence. 

Bennet's aorthern landscape is an inimical 
presence in Keith Howden’s Onkonkay. “The 


ble (how to portray banality without becoming 
banal), and sometimes it doesn't come off. In 
Elma Mitchell’s Furnished Rooms the pro- 
founder comments on the meanness and 
tragedy of boarding-house life do npt always 
sui^ve the conversational quotidian lan- 
guages. And, although she speaks through the 
motley, sad collection of the house’s inhabi- 
tants, there is no significant variation in style: 
the'maditian and the runaway boy mysteriously 
share the same vocabulary, the same quirks of 
speech. A lot of the exploration remains poten- 
: tial only. 

Connie Hensley and Elizabeth Bartlett have 
yet one more, slightly, arcane, qualification In 
common, having both worked as secretaries to 
doctors. Perhaps this h&s engendered the crisp 
unsentimentality of their MllecUpns, as well as 
9 h awarbness of the black hutnotii' and horror 
lurking nefit the surface of everyday auump- 
' tions. ^nnie Benriey’s verse Is the tighter, 
occasionally almost too tl^t, to the point of 
being skeleld - and again, sometimes perilous 
ly..clpse to. banality. iBut 'there is a vbriety of 
subject-matfer and' form, ranging from Maii- 
. juttah to Bloomsbury, natural'history.to the 
Anglican cHurnh, 'villanelle to free dialogue. 
She .is equally at home .with Mtire.lind ffie 
sinister reidms of the subcon^dus: /; 

Id my dream my child waa young a yih , 
arid came to our roomi frighteiied, in the' ni^t. 

I lifted hira.!9iito ihe couch, covering him, 

; iutldi|g, mumuring; lort poti^ 

■ until I awokei,crj4iig. |t UiVife, Vi- 

' .whojarC'older, whb ha^lhe.rral ' \ 

. vniniderWhq.'we:afe - - 
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landscape says, this stone was never yours" be 
writes in “Village”, which, like “High Moor" 
recalls the early Auden, as do Howden’s foni 
ness for alliteration and occasional tics of order 
and construction; but where Auden’s land- 
scape is morally and emotionally various, and 
fundamentally mysterious, Howden’s plgw 
one tune, as relentless as the weather; ^ 
Expect no history. 

The waste villages 
crapping the black slopes 
know none. Here is 
no enduring myth 
of anything better. 

In fact there is a history, one of unrelieved 
suffering and disappointment, “wasted time,/ 
life undernourished on infertile ground". ^ 
times Howden reveals his anger: “My mother 
helplessly wove her life's poverty in this mill 
shed. . . Writing under such circurastancci 
seems a holding action, and Howden’s re- 
sponse has been to arm himself by aRempting 
to turn words into objects he can throw back at 
the place. The result Is a stylized gravity which 
on prolonged exposure grows wearying, Im- 
pressive and effective though it un^btediy 
can also be. Howden's joke - that the 
“methodist" Leeds-Liverpool canal “Fallen 
into / is not much fun” - has a kind of black 
levity which he could usefully develop. 

Philip Callow’s New York. Insomnia and 
Other Poems reprints an earlier pamphlet of 
New York poems alon^ide more recent work. 
It resembles none of the other books under 
review. Fastidiousness, caution, Mruple, h 
cetera are not his problem. As If composed on 
to tape, some pieces essay a be-here*now im- 
mediacy: 

ah we can handle it, 

the lips tost In h^r, 

a tulip with juice running 

a red wound that heals itself 

I offer gifts 

of my cock, my balls 

we sweat sex and It anoints us. . . . 

Fuelling the suspicion that sex is more fen to do 
than to read or writp about, Callow seems to 
aim at a mid-Atlantic ecstatic language. Thh 
pursuit of authenticity too often leaves preri- 
sion and cadence to find their own friends In 
the general afflatus, and presumably accounts 
for the presence of lines such as “A soft breeze 
touching you with cool fingers” and “Your un- 
speakable lover waits / whispering bloody 
recrets". Real Insights emerge at times, but 
Callow seems hampered by impatience with his 
medium. 


obviously been close to it and speaks of death 
with cool, but not uncoropossionate, objectiv- 
ity. Some of the more remarkable poems hem 
confer dignity on situations of great humllla- 
lion. “Psycho-Geriatric" and “Rain" demons- 
trate an uncommon ompalhy with the emotlM- 
al needs of those undergoing mental, and 
physical decay, and this extends Into her <»* 
aminations of urban dereliction and conju^i 
strife. Only occasionally does the tone betooM 
too self-conscious, particularly in the final sec- 
tion In which she projects herself into literdry 
and artistic personae. The incongruous prof^ 
sion of the mortician in the title poem remains 
the best expression of how she can marry remlc 
with tragic: 

Llke'snow on fetlswhere I have never been, 
he dusts powder on to unreslating cheekSi 
plugs the anus, receives best sulb, nightgowns ■ 
and tobygrows for babies who will not grow. - 
any bigger ...... ..... ! / 

Strange, territory this. The rivers are foU . - ' • 

of blood . . .. . : 

ohlylheskyia'as'wide ' 

as your arms dr the length ofyodr stride, • 
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writtrs and. publishers for the Afico “y® ^ 
Bartlett- Aw^rd of £500. Entries ; 

• publiiffied coliections.of poetry of v - 

twenty poems or 400 lines: ^ ^ 

pubiicatlon submitted forepnsweretioa ^ ; 

be sent toThe Poetic Society, National row- -: 
Centrey .21 Earls Court Square, Londoiv w ": 
9t>H to hrriyo l^Feb^^ Special cpig;. 

• ention yirU^I bid. given tp 'younger or : 
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The corporate image 


Stephen Bayley 


TILMANN BUDDENSIEG 

IndUBtrlekultur: Peter Behrens and the AEG, 

1907-1914 

Translated by Iain Boyd Whyte 
520pp. MIT Press. £55. 

0262021951 


A century ago, electricity seemed to promise as 
much for the future as microelectronics do to- 
day. Compared with its predecessor, steam, 
electricity expanded the world because power, 
heat and light could be transmitted remotely 
instead of being restricted to the locale of the 
plant. It changed the concepts of time, 
space and distance for the consumer: in a 
sense, industry usurped the avant-garde. Emil 
Rathenau, a Berlin entrepreneur and cosmo- 
politan lover of the arts, sensed this. He saw 
Thomas Edison’s electric light bulb at the 1881 
Exposition Internationale d'Electricit^ in Paris 
and two years later formed DEG (German 
Edison Company) to market the invention in 
Germany: after the licence expired, Rathenau 
turned DEG into the Allgemeine Elektrizil&ts 
Qeselischaft (AEG). A period of rapid 
expansion followed and Rathenou collabor- 
ated with the other great German electrical 
pioneer, Werner Siemens, to form Telefeiiken 
in 1903. 

The story of AEG is not merely one of//>i de 
siicle Wlrtschaftswunder. it is German material 
culture in microcosm. Just as newly emergent 
states choose to establish a national flag-car- 
rying airline before mains drainage or an effi- 
cient telecommunicBtlons network, so the new 
modern Germany found expression in great 
industrial enterprises: Daimler-Benz was in- 
corporated in 18B6, AEG in 1887. 

At that time the painter Peter Behrens was 
active in the Munich art world, together with 
Max Slevogt and Louis Corinth. He moved 
fnun Munich to tire artists' colony at Darm- 
stadt. where he built his own house in 1900 and 
designed every detail, even the furniture and 
cutlery. He went on to design temporary ex- 
hiNtion buildings in Turin (1902), St Louis 
(1904), Cologne ond Dresden (1906). In 1907 
Rathenau invited him to Berlin to do for the 
sprawling AEG what he had done for his own 
house in Darmstadt: Behrens left his job 
as Director of the Kunstgewerebeschule in 
DUsseldorf and came to Berlin as “Kunstleris- 
cher Beiral". He made AEG into an industrial 
Cesamtkunstwerk: he designed appliances 
such as kettles and fans and arc-lights; planned 
great buildings like theTUrblne Hall in Berlin’s 
Moabit district and co-ordinated the com- 


pany’s corporate image by abandoning Gothic 
Revival frivolity and Art Nouveau languor in 
favour of a letter form he drew himself, based 
on Aldus Maiiutius's Hypneroiomachia 
Poliphilii. It is still in use today. 

Behrens's achievement was of sufficient stat- 
ure to attract a number of commentators and 
critics: the first monograph was Fritz Hoeber's 
of 1913 and Morton Shand wrote an article on 
him in the Architectural Review in 1934. 
Throughout the 1970s Tilmann Buddensieg 
published articles and organized exhibitions 
which culminated in his monumental German 
language monograph (1979), of which this is 
the first English edition. 

Behrens's work is today regarded as a model 
for the corporate identity programmes which 
emanate from the design schools of Covettt 
Garden and Madison Avenue, but it was also 
the most complete expression of the ideals of 
the Deutsche Werkbund, established in 1907 
to improve the products of industry by the 
collaboration of artists, industrialists and 
craftsmen. As the title of this book suggests, 
Behrens was central both to industry and to 
culture in early twentieth-century Germany. 
His pupils included Walter Gropius, Le Corbu- 
sier and Mies van der Rohe. But he did not 
believe in a purely intellectual or “functionnl" 
type of art and design. He believed that 
only through industry did modern civilization 
have any opportunity for making life not only 
more simple and practical, but also more satis- 
fying. While Rathenau wanted to conquer the 
world with German electricity. Behrens was 
determined that he would do it in an artistical- 
ly informed way. In his adaptation of a fif- 
teenth-century Venetian typeface, or his inter- 
pretation of a classical temple, Behrens used 
metaphor and tradition to achieve his creative 
aims: a humnne industrial culture. His studio 
was a forcing ground for the Modern Move- 
ment. But unlike some of his students and their 
Post-Modernist sucessors, Behrens under- 
stood that, to be effective, symbolism must be 
subtle; He said tltat a motor car should be as 
pleasurable as a birthday present. 

The products, graphics and buildings that 
Peter Behrens designed for AEG represent the 
artistic and commercial certainties of Wilhel- 
roine Germany. As an expression of national 
cultural concerns they were not rivalled until 
the 1950s when Harley Earl took complete 
charge of styling at General Motors. Iain Boyd 
Whyte's excellent translation of Buddensieg’s 
book of essays with its catalogue raisoimi is a 
fittingly monumental memorial to a lost age of 
coDvlctiDn and optimism. Copies should be 
sent to chief executives of all remaining indus- 
tries in Brition. 


Bumper to bumper 


Julia Poole 

DAN KI 31 N and WARD LLOYD (Editors) 

The Hlilbry of Glass 
268pp. 'O fMs. £25. ’ 

085613516X . 

'R.J. CHARLESTON 

EngUsh Glass and the Glass Used biEngland) 
circa 4W--1940 : ^ 

288pp. Allen and Unwin. £25. 

-0047480033 

' 77ie History of Glads is a world survey tracing 
. the develbpitient of domestic, ornamenlal and. , 
; architectural ^ass from its-origins to the pre^ 
senU The.Idst book in English tp attempt such 
a comprehensive, survey, was W. .B. HOn^y's 
Glads:. A hdndtfooki published in 1946 as a 
guide to the collection I of the y ieforia aij|d| 

' ' Albert Musepm..$ince ttien research has great- 
ly increased; knowledge <of some pcribds and ! 
(berp hav6 bred exdUiig devtelopmeri^ in stu-. 

; dlo glass and sculpture. At the same, time; tech-. 
nolpgical adyah^s have eh (fe. 

• utili:^ ;fOT.pur.pMes' asjd gs ;no^: ; . 
;cbnes ofniiMi^ and ■: 

0 / 

!. iresefliob 

l-tively stmunaiy dj tfe^ s|n« ,1SM5 • by. Dan. 

who are Interested iW 
‘'qualities of glieuisbuthT^^^ 


Innovative outsiders 


Jessica Rutherford 

ISABFJ.LRANSC.'OMRE 

A Woman’s Touch: Women in design from 
1K6D to the present Jay. 

Zlfipp. Virago. 1114.95 fpapcrback. £7.95). 
nK6lift83.t97 

A Woman's Touch is a patronizing title for a 
Virago Press Piiblicniinn on women in design 
in Britain, Europe and America over the last 
120 years. One initially wonders if such a bonk 
is necessary: most talented and innovatory 
women designers and craftswomcn should, 
and do, stand equally alongside their male 
counterparts in design history publicntions and 
many, for . example Eileen Gray, Syrie 
Maugham. Ethel Mairct, Clarice Cliff and 
Soniu Delaunay, have already been the sub- 
jects of monographs. On the other hand, 
women designers have been successful only in 
certain restricted areas, and as the story 
emerges Isabelle Anscombe’s title appears, 
sadly, to have some justification. The 
“woman's touch” that dutifully (rnnsformed 
the Victorian house into ti home continued in 
similar vein in this century. The greatest 
nehievementK uf women designers lie in the 
fields of interior decoration, textiles and cera- 
mics rather than in furniture, product or in- 
dustrial design. 

In 1879 Mrs M. J. Loftie wrote "in no em- 
ployment will ladies succeed until they have 
censed to be nmateurs" uiid half a century wus 
to elapse before women were 10 achieve sub- 
stantial respect i n the profes.sions: unavoidably 
a large section of the book is devoted to the 
1920 k and 19.30s. The Modern Movement and 
in particular the Batih.aus espoused the female 
cause; the ortistic and intellectual milieu of 
Paris allowed women social and artistic free- 
dom and accorded to designers such as Eileen 
Gray and Sonia Delaunay the recognition that 
they deserved . However, G ray , one of the few 
initovative women designers of furniture, 
chose to sell her work under the ambiguous, 
but presumably useful, name of “Jean D6scn". 

Most women designers stood outside con- 
ventional society, and A Woman's Touch 
abounds in intriguing charnctcrssuch as “Bar- 
ron” (Phyllis Barron) and “Beano” (Katherine 
Pleydejl Bouverie) - robust, indefatigable 
women who pioneered new, and sometimes 
physically arduous, craft techniques. Barron 
rediscovered the lost art of discharge printing 
through numerous (sometimes disastrous) ex- 
periments with vets of boiling urine and indigo. 
Equally formidable were the American and 
English interior decorators such as Elsie de 
Wolfe ond Syrie Maugham. Their success de- 



Ibing about its manufacture and historical 
background. 

Despite diversity of authorship, a consistent 
style and level are maintained throughout. A 
minimum of knowledge has been assumed and, 
'without excessive didacticism, technical and 
foreign terms are explained. A glossary and 
bibliography are provided, but the lattef would 
b6 easier to lise If it had b^n divld^ into 
sections relating to specific cbapteis, as there 
are no footnotes and only occasional refer- 
ences to literature in the text. Usefel though 
the text is, Thi History of Glass will probably 
be remembered for ita.lavish illustration: 250 
colobr and seventy-five black and white plates, 
Inclddiog some of the most brilliant examples 
of the glassmaker’s' art. Few evefyday items 
. appear, but a selection' of Ifyrex assumes an 
unsuspected elegance under the -photor: 
gfapheris li^tk. The majority of the plates are 
of high quality -and well cluMen , but in some 
' : chaptert the selection tiiighl usefully havebeeii 
more vaiied.This is particul&rly noticeable in 
I John CSuSoh’a-TSth Century, 1700-73”, in 
wiiitih there areTourteen Illustrations of En- 
. ^ishl dtfekiiig and sweeimekit glasses;vtd> thd' 
. exdiision of other Vessels, and ndrtc fok* the 
sectidpq'ri Citinese glass. Mostpf the plates arr 
situirtedcldse fe theirelevaiitfeiit. but the lacic' 
of dlnU nUmberS,; add' In ,fome fesiuiint^s: 
- rneasuremepts, detracts froiq fhe dierirt of jhe' 
book 6s a] work of reference; ■» 

^“'iMtebly ih h^geftevaisutVeywlifchdeiibsA 


Btely avoids depth of treatment, there are 
omissions and occasional ecrocs, such as the 
date of Ravenscroft’s patent, but these do not 
reriously impair its value as a readable intro- 
duction to such a Varied subject. 

Etigllsh Glass and the Glass Used in Eng- 
land, circa 40(1-1 940 is the first of a new series 
of authoritative books or the English decora-, 
tivearts inteiidedby [fs publishers to "fill a gap 
between tiie very high level monograph and 
the mass of general 'collectors’ guides”. It does 
to admirably and is a welcome successor to 
A. W. Thorn’s En^lsh Claa, 1935, the third 
editibn bf .which was published in 1961. 

R. J. dharlestbn, ineachofhisflve chapters,, 
has. adopted nn approach appropriate, to the 
ombunt and type of evidence avaflubic and the 
extent to which it has been published; TIus 
enables libti to give adequate attention both to 
important and to lesser but nc^ecled ;topica 
within the limits of the book, Metioulqua docu- 
. mentatioii, bibliogmpHlciil notes ond do exten-^ 
sive bibliography ensure -that the repder can 
find inifontfation on subjects which cannot be 
' : dealt with at length. Sbiipc types and excavated 
mateHal.fira represetih^ by Ilnedtiwin^ ond 
there are sixlj^bur black-and-white plates, 
i; most >liltist'rating:three or four items. : . ^ . 

.^’Throughout the book, 'Charleston detriohs>r 
Irates his w<<fo 'khowledifi of Continenti^ and; 
En^ish glass ahdl the econolriic and sbdal fac- 
: tDraaiffeiciingil. Id thejirsttvyo chapters, "The 
Aiiglb-Shxlnk'niBteriQd ><40(M066V* 


“Coup/e Dancing", a dest^i hy Vanessa Bell 
reproduced from the recent paperback reissue 0 / 
Isabelle Aiiscoinbe'sOe\egu and After: Bloomsbury 
ond ihcdcoornlivc arts (/76pp. 77iiwi« and Hudson. 
£7.95.0500273626). 

pended largely on their powerful personalities 
and social status; U was essential to be well 
connected, socially adroit and endowed with 
impeccable taste. They dominated the world of 
interior decoration, but despite their creden- 
tials they were deemed to be not quite socially 
respectable. 

The literature of design hiKtory has tended to 
focus on ideas and movements at the expense 
of the objects produced. Anscombe. however, 
concentrates on the individual designers ,and 
the works that they created, producing a fatoi- 
.natJng visual history that attempts to reassess 
women's contribution to design in terms of 
their practical achievements. The only dis- 
appointment is her coverage of the period from 
1945 to the present day, which is summarily 
dealt with in twelve pages. This period, 
marked by significant changes in the social and 
professional status of women, demands more 
study, description and evaluation. As it is. one 
is left with the depressing feeling that Utile has 
changed since Uie 1920s. 


“Medieval Glass (c 1066-1500)", the paucilyof 
other evidence obliges him to concentrate on 
the form of extant vessels, but thereafter 
. morphology plays a less dominant-part, la the 
two central chapters, 'The Rise of the English 
Glass Industry: Tudor and Stuart (c 1500^ 
1675)” and "The Dominance ol Lead-Crystal 
: (c 1675-1825)”, he places greater emphasis on 
the historical development of glasshouses, on 
- decorative techniques and on the function of 
the glass, introducting a fascinating selection of 
literary and piclorat evidence for contempor- 
ary nomenclature and usage. Tlie final chap- 
ter, “Tradition and innovation: The nineteenth 
century" lakes the form of an extremely, 
succinct survey of the principal technical and 
stylistic devetc^Hnenis of this extraordinary 
'inventiveandproliQccra.TbisisdisappoiollDg ' 
but justified in the liglit of recent publications 
'sitch as Hugh Wakefield’s Nineteenth Cen- 
. fury GlasSi 2nd edition, 1982, and Barbara 
1 Morris's Victorian T^btedlass and Ornaments, 
1978. : • 

The first forty years of the twentieth century 
nre dismissed in a two*paige "Epilogilfe" which 
adds ijitle to the Inforriiation given by Adu- 
. Volak in Modern Glw, 19$2. During tills 
. ' period: EbgJidi' glass was' conservative in style ^ 
; atid^the modest aehievements'of tbc inier-war 
! years still uw'ait a detailed study. Nevertheless, 

. it remiss to leave the reader with ihe 
impressiob that the great age of the cocktail 
■ passed without a cocktail-glass^ ' - 
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Family feelings 


Falling among thieves 


J. I i r 
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Dominic Hibberd 

BERLIE DOHERTY 
White Peak Farm 
108pp. Methuen. £5.95. 

0416470203 
GILLIAN CROSS 
On the Edge 

170pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. 

0192714864. 

Both these novels have a Pennine setting, one a 
bit bleaker than the other, both are about fami- 
ly relationships and both show a teenager 
achieving independence. In them fathers are 
unkind or uncomprehending, mothers har- 
assed, neighbours difficult. Wise advice 
abounds C'lf ti speaker excites you - distrust 
him"; “If you kill the people you love -or run 
away from them - you only smash yourself in 
the end. You have to grow round them"; "The 
only harm you can do to yourself is to waste 
your life, and you can do that if you don't listen 
to your own voice"). But there are kidnaps and 
shootings in On the Edge, a title which refers to 
the mind as well as to the hitls, and young love 
in White Peak Fann, 

White Peak Farm is a collection of ten short 
stories about members of a single family; the 
stories arc interrelated like the people so that 
by the end there is a portrait of the complete 
group. The narrator is the cleverest of the chil- 
dren; in the first story she sees her grand- 
mother going away to die and inherits her un- 
used books, and in the last she leaves for Ox- 
ford to pursue that life of the intellect which 
domestic duties had always denied to her 
grandmother. In the interval she fails In love 
with a local boy and almost sacrifices her uni- 
versity place for him, only to discover thathe is 
not willing to ^ve up his own education for her 
(this costs him her love, which seems rather 
hard on him). Meanwhile her parents rebuild 
their marriage, her si.ster runs away and 
returns, and her brother reconciles his anistic 
talents' with his farming ii^ri^nce. Each 
character in turn learns how to be iodefiendent 
without destroying other people. The varia- 
tions are delicately worked out and kept to 
scale, establishing the family as an uncomfort- 
able but living structure without which growth, 
discovery and survival would scarcely be 
possible. 

Ihe "Free People" In' On the Edge would 
probably bum White Peak Farm, since they 
are committed to destroying the nuclear fom- 
ily, which they see as the chief. luechanisiTi: for 
maintaining capitalist oppress>ion. Having ex- 

Nevermore 


Katherine Duncan- Jones ^ 

BEVERLY CLEARY 
Ramona Forever 
Illustrated by AlwTIegreen' 

, 186pp. Julia MacRae Books. £5.95; 

•:0 86203167 2 

Once upon a rirne, in about 1955, Rapiona 
■i'Quimby.was a. hi^-splrited four-yearrold who 


ploded bombs on crowded beaches, they now 
take a boy hostage and demand state homes for 
teenagers and the abolition of parental tax re- 
lief. But the story is not at all as crude as this 
may suggest. The kidnapping was unplanned, a 
hasty response to the discovery by the boy's 
mother, a journalist, that the gang is preparing 
to blow up the highest family in the land. The 
boy is captured to ensure her silence and the 
demands are a blind. The cause the terrorists 
are fighting for is thus integral to the plot: this 
is not just another hostage adventure but a 
study of why and how far families matter. The 
mother is in a trap whichever way she turns, 
while her son is forced by his captors to treat 
them as parents until he doubts his own identi- 
ty. Two local families become involved, each 
with its own tensions and loyalties, and in each 
another teenager establishes his or her free- 
dom from parental domination. The captive 
overcomes his self-doubt by remembering 
things about himself that are his own, including 
his delight in running, and in the end he be- 
comes independent from both his real and his 
substitute mothers in a triumphant sprint along 
the Edge. Despite some unrealistic details, this 
is an ingenious and stimulating book. 





H sister.BM^us (Beatrice). Shewent:aboytw.ear-; 
:''|hg c^board rabbii’x ears, chanted advertis- 
^ ing.slDjpnSt adid charmed her way iiito ftivour. 
;^With'^wh-ups. Rapiona in her prinw.was a 
i bee^ Ainoripon ebunterpart to the. rather 
.j'bl^less “Nau^ty Little Sister", whose mild 
: :>;middie-class eixploits were chronicled at about. 
i the sariie lime Dorothy Edwards; While the 
vjnnmelus iNau^tyLittleSister never ceally.was 
■ veiy nau^tyli^Rampna got up to ^soina good 
' JapesfoherhomeJnkUckita(Strcet-.'NQrcd.ti|d 
j. th6 hqvoc she caused be easily remediedi.fbr, 
■; the Quifnby- famUy were not well off. > Mostly 
? Mif Ouimby worked; at Shop-rltc.iSucli disasr 
•‘ ten bJs the loss of Beezds’s half-cqbkdd birtb*< 

:i day cake, Into WhichllWona tlirust her rubber ' 
' dpjl, were felt as quite grievous, and the klirldly 
Viritecvdntion of her young aunt Beatrice could 
; not always be rejicd oa to save the day. The! ttia 
i^Lainbbil^s bvely illuslmiions brought Ramo- 
!' ria*schubby, seij^ib littiefaceattrnciLvely.aijve, ' 

; ity,' the >clutfo^.jib^ jir UjekiVat. Sapet, * 
I; Henry.; his' 


One of the batik iliustratlons to The Comical Celtic 
Cat6y NoraA Cqldm, Ihesioryofa "cieyerypuf^ 

. monkcalledfdatt" who^'llvedin KeUslThetownof 
' the b fils’* and the cat \¥ho posed for his master. The 
book b publish by Bmgeen Books, Iheyoung 
readers' Imprint of the JMmen Preis(£5.95, 085105 
,90i5). 


shaggy dog, and' Heky^picky,. the -Quimby 
family's cat. . ' ' 

. Now all that is changed. Nearly thirty years 
and oyer half-a-dozen books later, Ramona 
. has reached the-ripe age of ten, and is becom- 
ing almost as sensitive as her sister. In Alan 
- Tiegreeni's spiky,' cortoon-Uke. illustrations she 
is plain, gangling and ^mo'st indistinguishable 
from het sUter. ,Yet more change is In the' {dr. 
Mr Quimby is a student; arid hopes to become 
a teacher; Mrs .Quimby is pregnant; Aunt 
; Beatrice, is to be mairled; and most shattering- 
iy of all, Pfqkyrpicky dies suddenly of pld age. 


Anne Duch^ne 

HECTOR MALOT 

The Foundling 

Translated by Douglas Munro 
259pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £5.95. 

086241 0673 

The Edinburgh publishers of this French chil- 
dren's story of 1878 honourably refrain from 
saying so, but the book does have a certain 
contemporary cachet as the book from which, 
so he says in Les Mots, the infant Sartre, having 
been taught the alphabet, repaired to a cot in a 
Junk-room and, knowing the story by heart, 
taught himself - "half-reciting, half-decoding" 
- to read. 

No mean feat: Sans Famille in its original 
form ran to two unabashedly picaresque 
volumes. Its translator here, Douglas Munro, 
is Q passionate amateur of popular French liter- 
ature of that period , and this is a labour of love , 
but for today's juvenile stomachs he has had to 
render it down to one fairly gently paced book. 

Hector Malot, bom in 1830, gave up a career 
in law when he discovered he could touch the 
public pulse with his writing - the dustier 
shelves of our own provincial reference librar- 
ies may still yield such adult novels of his as Un 
Mariage riche or Les Amours de Jacques. For 
Sans Famille (The Foundling), he was couron- 
nJ by the Academy, and went on to other 
children's books with comfortable titles like En 
Famille or Pompon. One can see why The 
Foundling was such a success. Its hero, Remi, 
is the archetypal changeling, poignantly aware 
of his forlorn state (“1 thought sadly that I 
would never have a mother who would hug me 
and whom I could hug back”), but irrepressibly 
robust and amenable and affectionate when 
sold by a mercenary foster-father into what 
turns out to be very benign slavery with an old 
man and his troupe of performing dogs (also a 
monkey, which has an affecting death-bed 
scene). 

Young buffs 


Remi is subjected to all tlie sickening revti, 
sals of fortune to which late nineteemh-ctn^ i 
writers unhesitatingly exposed their dhS * 
heroes: apart from poverty, hunger, Fearm ‘ 
exploitation, he takes part in an undergro®^ 
mining disaster at Varses, described at salute 
length for young readers (though mercifuOy.jJ 
this version, his stay in Paris with Signor Oaro. 
foil, who likes his team of young streetboys^ 
whip each other in the evening and wboeva > 
keeps n padlock on the soup-pot. U brief). 
There are also Arcadian intervab, when Iht 
pain of being young and lonely and Wghteoed 
is remitted, and people arc all good, and kiul 
as when a family of market-gardeners shehei 
Remi for two years; or when children can miri' 
culously triumph on their own, as when Rtoi 
and his fellow-foundling, Mattel (wiu>h® 
become a world-famous violinist) save up to 
buy u cow for the kindly foster-mother. 

There is a good deal of topographical b- 
terest along Remi's peripatetic way: wotvesU 
the woods near Troyes, people on stilts in ihe 
Landes and a number of British children inPu 
("from whom 1 acquired my taste for sweeu*) 
England, however, figures largely in the norj: 
horrible fog-bound days in Bethnal (^m, ' 
with a family of petty thieves - from expui’ 
ence, Mr Munro wonders in his forewoid.a 
from Dickens, or Mayhew, or Oustave D(x^- 
until Remi arrives at last at his En^ish pat® 
mony, as "heir to an old and historic castle'. 

All this is filtered through an unoblmshe, 
loyal translation. Alan Herriot's small line 
drawings enhance the sense of well-beiagi.liii 
coloured cover is splendidly Rackhamesqae, 
though his full-page tine drawings are distn> 
bingly busy. An admittedly rapid and local pdl 
casts doubt on claims that the book “remain 
one of the best loved French children^ eke 
sics", but it does seem to survive somebov 
through parental capillary action. To give ills 
an English child would be to draw a generouriy 
venturesome, Francophile bow: but Ik 
chances are strong that it might still be real 
avidly, In secret. 


laaihww^^ 


iotisly and bravdy toother for alnlost the first' 
time, as they buiY him in a caidlmard box in the 
. back to sqve th^ir mother from trouble 
and djsti^. Ramona even apologizes for call- 
ing;6eezus (yirho has become a, bit pimply) 
.pizzafac^. • ■ • ■ • 

' .A. foriiily ktedding brings: out stjll further 
Rn'mona's^nevv-found sodal.respbnsibiiity and. 
' res(mri!efotpesSvA1mo8t'symbQll0a]Iy;'she re? 
trieves the wedding ring, ;whieh rolls away, just 
‘ as'it is about to be placed on Heraunt’p fibgAtv 
. 'and beepm^ a "foal little heroine".' Now she 
can eyep- Euxept the birth f>f a younger sistpr 
' With n certain amount pf'gdod humour, with ho 
‘riiorc than a psychosohiatic sore throat .fo re- 
hiind us .Of the excitable child she once was; In 
Beveiiy Cleary’sJast words, "She was winnitig 
at growing up'^.! Ramona Quimhy l^ns will no 
dpu1:>t: be ^aji delighted to Kuve oHe last book 

Rahi’Snn'roft^ ' 


Julia Briggs 

BETSYBYARS 
The Computer Nut 
128pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 

0370308352 

Betsy Byars’s forte is the contemporary 
(American) scene, and within that, the things 
real kids say and do, and the painful comedy 
attendant upon the brink of adolescence. She 
has a sharp ear for language and a sharp eye for 
behaviour, so that her books are consistently ; 
readable and, just as consistently, a little too 
slick. It is characteristic of her to have identi- 
fied the current computer fad as a good sub- 
ject, and to have made the computer nut of her 
title not a boy, as one might have expected, but 
a girl. Her heroine, Kate, is tired ^ the silly, 

. embarrassing deductions and insinuations that 
her friend Linda goes in for, and finds her 
father’s computer both less demanding and less ' 
treacherous, precisely because, like' all compu- 
ters, it regurgitates only what is fed into it. 

; This reflexive quafity.lii emp^ the ; . 

! dperiingenapter, as Kate seta up tfid computier ' ; 

; . toprocfuceaself-portraitin^aphic^ also 

. .prbyldes.thestoty’sstB^ng-point.sli^^^^ 
conipletes'it, a ghost enters the machine, an 1 
alien tak|M oyer, rending her unpiogrammed - 
: riie»ages and a^ing auestipnS abqut her life. 

: :^soraefiraeshean^ . ' 

. jious ^schobl friends are.f lii sorop unexplained '* . 
;way,'1‘hay||pgltiiem ; ; 

; i^raduaUy .cohyltaice her that the 'm^ages are 
/gehuine,; that' they'jreally cbme/jfto “out 
; , there"; She and apofoer jnore’ima^native T 
. , friend;. WlUle^ 'make an .asrignaripri id meet the 
:. :alien..i^it Buf^r’s;3B^ having first 

, promisjild that he will be Shearing a' "Wild arid 
/Oazy Guy^T^h!^t,•.B^^ i 

difficulty ^in Id^ntlfj^ni: hlpiptbeea^^ 

.; ihunhied tp'oiisumV ! 

!appeaiuricfl,[hls.,TOl.(^ remte ' 

' :;BB‘9 cfWriM ft^ no 


HOW DO YOU TELL A GALAXIAN WOMAN 
FROM A HIPPOPOTAMUS? 

THE HIPPOPOTAMUS DOESN’T HAVE ON ; 
LIPSTICK. . . > 

Obviously (he culture of BB-9's planet still > 
remains some way behind its technology. . . ^ 
Curiously, many of his Jokes depend on pud r; 
("You remind me of a roll of film - undef j . 
developed"), a way of thinking that seetf 
peculiarly human in its delight in coaftisloe ! 
Machines prefer clear distinctions and ihe grt* I 
(uitousness of laughter seems rather outikk 
(heir range! Behind this lies the book’s mox - 
genera! faiinre to exploit the intriguing if ^ \^. 
poetic possibilities of computer liUiguBge. K* 
it seems, 77ic Computer Nut is primarilj 
addressed to young buffs, why does it not 
advantoge of the many verbal oddides,- li^ 
lions and short cuts characteristic of this mod; . 
of discourse? The alien's computerired ' 
sages are typographically Isolated and idut^ 
fled by capitals, but their semiotic distiiwthc p 
ness begins and ends here. They 'employ IJ • 
plausible complex subjunctive forms, w : 
there is a notable absence of that BASIC . . . 

nplogy only too familiar to the programme ' 
ENTCK, RUN, GOTO; GOSUB/REM^i !; S 
I^Y.$, PRINT, PLOT, PEEK, PQfffi Wi'- .- 
HEX\ All this suggests that, while’Betsy Bp jj.; I j 
can recognize a trendy topic when shesc^^- 
she has not acquired even the ; ^ 
rudimentary knowledge of the subject* 
able fepfo any beginner's manual; thet^*?: v 
. os;;a.. Goqiputer might clumsily irioint .pat^ : 

. TYPE: MISMATCli pr . an lMPRPf“ t'; 
■ARGUMENT,'' • ' ' ' Vt'b. ■! 


The most recent issue ot Cliildren'i 
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Paperbacki 


E. B. Ford and J. S. Haywood. Church Trea- 
sures in the Oxford Dislriet, 114pp. Alan Sut- 
ton. £4.95. 066299 051 3. □ Oxford is fortunate 
in the number of country parish churches easily 
accessible from the city with minor features of 
unusual interest, in tiny buildings as well as in 
grander places like Dorchester Abbey. Profes- 
sor Ford, a very experienced antiquary, pro- 
vides a commentary on special points in 26 
churches, most of them well within a fifteen 
mile radius of Oxford. The tone is leisured and 
discursive, directed at visitors intent on more 
than merely ticking off a series of churches in 
their Pevsners. Patience will be rewarded by 
the dis'eovery of rare piscinas, consecration 
crosses, portable oltars, fragments of medieval 
embroidery, and much else of interest, as well 
as a further look at better-known features like 
the fan-vaulting at North Leigh, or the Jesse 
window at Dorchester, both of them freshly 
rehearsed here. 

Bibliography 

Michael Turnbr and Michael Gears. Glut- 
tony, Pride and Liat, and Other Sins from the 
World of Books. 128pp. Collins. £4.95. 0 
00216621 6. □ This anthology of mildly 
amusing and generally inoffensive book-trade 
anecdote has been compiled for the benefit of 
the trade charity, Bookrest. The sins it re- 
counts are as often as not mere peccadilloes, 
and the tone is genial and humorous rather 
than reproving. Its range is restricted by some 
unavoidably heavy reliance on men like Sir 
Allen Lane, Walter Hutchinson and (above 
all) Sir Stanley Unwin, who might well have 
equipped a whole anthology by himself. There 
and others are a fruitful source of anecdote, 
and a limited number'of American stories have 
been added to widen the range of mainly 
London-based publishing and bookselling 
anecdotes. Inevitably there are some implausi- 
bilities, and a few chestnuts, but this amiable 
compilation should prove a useful companion 
for “bookmen" seeking material for after- 
dinner speeches at taade meellngs and similar 
occasions. 

Biography and memoirs 

Shhila Orakt Duff. Vie Parting of Ways: A 
personal account of the Thirties. 223pp. Unwin 
Paperbacks. £2.95. 0 04 821030 0. □ First pub- 
lished in 1982, Shiela Orant Duffs eloquent 
account of her years as student, journalist, and 
political commentator, gives a vivid personal 
Impression of the rapidly-changilig political 
events of the 1930s, seen both In her 
friendships from Oxford days onwards and In 
her increasing involvement in C^ch affairs, 
which enabled her to provide some memorable 
on-the-spot reports of local reactions to the 
Sudetenland crisis. The tense atmosphere of 
the times is shown In the strains placed by 
■events on personal relationships with friends 
like Ooronwy Rees and Adam von TVott, the 
latter very well depicted in the many enigmas 
of his career. Gousinbood put Miss Grant Duff 
conveniently .(and .effectively) iii touch with 
Chiirehill, IndiDatlon eiubled her to work for 
Nehru as his perscmBl assistant In i^ndon in 
1935: there are interesting sidelights' on both. 

; Diana Pbixe. The Secret Orchard of Roger 
Acjcerley. 182pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 0 
. 241 11408 X. □ First published in 1975, Diana 
Petre's attempt to probe the mystery of her 
, mother'silfecbmplementsJ. R. Ackerley’sMy 
Fadier and Myself in which he describes bow, 
after his fether’s death, he discovered that he 
' ; had had a leitond family, (which he established 
at barnes while he lived with his official family 
at Richmond) copsistipgof his mistress, Diana 
Petre’s mother, and three! daughters. It Is a 
somewhat grim and chilling account of a life 
lived in secrecy and isolation frorn other child- 
ren, of a loved foster mother pushed to one 
side when their real, mother^ v(Uh neither apti- 
tude nor Ihcliriatlon fof tlie task, decided to 
fulfil her duties as a mother, -the strain proving 
so much that she tooic to sebret drinking which 
caused -siidderi and terrifying personality 
changes and uncontrollable bouta of weejring. 
The.one b^ht'spot in the children’s lives were 
the yipits (^"yricleff who laden with pre- . 


was not until after his death that Diana Petre 
learnt that this rich banana importer (of the 
firm of Elders and Fyffes) was her father. 
Apart from the fascination of lives lived entire- 
ly in secrecy, concealment, deception and self- 
deception, The Secret Orchard of Roger Acker- 
ley gives tantalizing glimp.ses of rich suburban 
life in the early part of this century. 

Poetry 

Marianne Moore. Complete Poems. 30Spp. 
^ber. £2.95. 0 571 13306 1. □ “A definitive 
collection" according to Ihe cover-note, this is 
the revised edition - which first appeared in the 
United States in 1981 - of Marianne Moore’s 
Complete Poems, adding to the earlier Com- 
plete volume (US, 1967; Faber, 1968) five 
poems written after 1967, taking in "late autho- 
rized corrections, and earlier corrections au- 
thorized but not made" and effecting other 
improvements in matters of punctuation and 
line-arrangement. An editorial note says that 
“The text conforms as closely as is now possible 
to the author's final intentions"; the author 
signalled some of those intentions in 1967 with 
her own stern note, “Omissions are not acci- 
dents. M.M." and the TLS reviewer of the 
English 1968 edition commented ominously," 
“the poetry’s bibliographical history is far from 
sotisfactory or straightforward". Be all that as 
it may, this book makes cheaply and handily 
available in this country the fullest collection of 
Miss Moore's verse that we are likely to see for 
some time, if not for all time; and that is un- 
gainsayably a good thing. In its 260 pages (in- 
cluding a selection from the La Fontaine trans- 
lations but excluding the notes) are some of the 
most civilized, elaborate, elegant, serious and 
unexpected poems ever written. They offer 
irony and precision, wit that reinforces every 
perception, a moral intelligence and implicit 
moral discriminations as fine and as passionate 
as anything in Henry James, but with more 
diffidence and lightness of touch; Ihe power of 
acute observation but also of combination, 
arrangement, integration; an imaginative real- 
ity which a "consolatory, fabulous bestiary" 
(Randall Jarrell’s phrase) shares with a 1589 
painted ostrich-egg cup by Elias Oeier of Leip- 
zig, or the Brooklyn Bridge, the jerboa’s 
famous “Chippendale claw” and baseball. 
Only in the rare failures does the tone of man- 
nerly civility and tact decline into fastidious- 
ness, rectitude, whimsy or mannerism; the en- 
during theme, a preoccupation with self-pro- 
tectiveness, "another armoured Bnimal", the 
fate of the “refugee from verbal ferocity”, is 
exact and Inclusive; poem after poem seems "a 
marvel of grace" and of inventiveness. This 
alert, aristocratic intelligence sees, under- 
stands and encompasses more of the world’s 
curiosity in one poem - in “The Steeple Jock", 
“The Pangolin”, "Marriage”, "His Shield”, say 
- than some poets do in entire collections; she 
not only gives us the Illusion of sharing that 
alertness and makes the world seem more poe- 
tic but does it, again as Jarrell said, with "res- 
traint and delicacy that make many more 
powerful poems seem obrious”. 

Travel 

G^Eo .tip! Nbeval. Journey ■ to: the Ortent , . 
Selected, treated and With ait Introduction ■ 
' by Noriiiah ' Glass. 215pp. Michael Haag. 
£4.95.0 902743325. DThe original Voyage en 
Orient, Nerval’s account of his journey to the 
East iit 1843, published in 18Sl, ran (o nearly 
700 pages. The reviewer of a translation of the 
whole work wrote, in the TLS of December 1 , . 
1927: “Poet, traveller, mystic, dreamer, deli- 
cat6 sentimentalist, at his best an artist in proso, 
Gerard db Nerval is one of tjie strangest and 
most attractive personalities in the second gen- 
eration of Romantife Which acknowledged 
Tihfophile Gautier as its head . . .” This.rele(^ 
tion Includes .'‘Zethaybia”, ah account of the 
purchase of a slave girl, ostensibly by Nerval, 
but in fact by his travelling companion, Foh-; • 
frdde; the "tale of the' Caliph Hakim^and (he 
: "Tale of the Queen of the Morning”, (wo 
> orienUl tales woven byNerviil into his account 
. of his own travels. Norman Glata.juriifiei' his . 
relection oh the grounds that (he modern read- 
er will, through television, cinema and stan- 
dard travel books already' be acquainted with 
. manyofthede^ptlonsofSyriaBndLe^BMn, , 
that the tyro, tales '!,form the real marroty m.the ' 


Voyage" and that “‘Zetnaybia* contains the 
best reporting in and the mo.st animated scenes 
of it. The selection certainly convcy.s Nerval's 
enthusiasm for what he regards as the myster- 
ious and exotic orient and the excitement of 
the niiietecnth-ccntury rediscovery of it 
which, without such testaments as this, it 
would be difficult for us to imagine. Tliis trans- 
lation was first published in 1972 and reviewed 
in the TLS of July 7 that year. 

Evelyn Waugh Labels. 168pp. Penguin. 
£2.50. 0 14 009518 7. Remote People. 184pp. 
Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 009542 X. □ In 1946 
Evelyn Waugh selected for When the Going 
was Good all that he wished to preserve from 
his pre-war travel books, and further reprint- 
ing of their complete texts was discouraged in 
his lifetime. Since then the Mediterranean 
travel journal, Labels (1930) has been re- 
printed in paperback, but it now makes a wel- 
come reappearance in the Penguin Travel Lib- 
rary with Remote People (1931), which deals 
memorably with Haile Selassie’s coronation 
and with British society in East Africa. Labels, 
based on the honeymoon voyage of Waugh's 
brief first marriage, lias a special biographical 
interest when parts of its narrative are transfer- 
red to a fictional couple; Remote People, prob- 
ably his best travel book, written with an ami- 
able curiosity of manner, can be read in paral- 
lel with Waugh’s diary and letters, both much 
Grosser in tone. An opportunity has been 
missed for providing these reprints with short 
introductions that could have drawn on recent 
publications to ret (hem adequately in the con- 
text of Waugh's life and other writings. 

Reviews by: A Ian Bell, Toby Fitton, Mary 
Furness, Alan Jenkins, Geoffrey Naylor. 

Also in paperback 

Maurice Ashley. The People of England: A 
Short Economic and Social History. 214pp. 
MacmUlan. £5.95. 0 333 35965 8. □ First pub- 
lished in 1982. Reviewed in the TLS of Decem- 
ber 31 that year. 

Jonathan Frankbl. Prophecy and Politics: 
Socialism, Nationalism and the Russian Jews. 
1862-1917, 6S6pp. Cambridge Univereity 
Press. £12.50. 0 521 26919 9. OFiret published 
in 1981. Reviewed In the TLS of May 21 , 1982. 

Germaine Greer. Sex and Destiny: The Poli- 
tics of Human Fertility. 469pp. Picador. £2.95. 

0 330 28551 3. □ First published in 1984. Re- . 
viewed In the TLS of June 8 that year. 

Seamus Heaney. Preoccupations: Selected 
Prose 1968-78. 224pp. Faber. £2.95 . 0 571 
13312 6. □ First published in 1980. Reviewed 
in the TLS of October 31 that year. 

David Howell. British Workers and the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party 1883-1906. S22pp. Man- 
chester University Press. £8.95. 0 7190 1791 2, 
□ Hrst published in 1983. Reviewed in the 
TLS of December 9 that year. 

Q.YDB. K. Hydbr., (Editor). Swinburne: The 
Critical Heritage. 2SSpp. Routiedge and Kegah 
Paul. £8.95. 07102 0399 S. □ First published in 
1970. .^viet^d in the 7/^ of July l6, 1971. , 

Barbara Kiefer Lewaiek]. Proiesiaa't Poetics 
and the Seventeenth-Century Religious Lyric. 

■ 536pp. Princeton Universify Press. £12.10. 0 
691 01415' 9. □ First publbhed in 1979i Re- 
view^ in the TLS of March 7, 1980. 

Robert Lowell; /m/fortons. 149pp. Faber. 
£2.50. 0 571 13305 3. □ First published In 1962. 
Reviewed in the TLS of June IS that yetir; 

Peter and Jean Mbdawar. ARstode to Zoos* 
3CSpp. Oxford Univereity Press. £4.95. 0 19 
263043 0. □ First published in 1983. Reviewed ■ 
in the TLS of March 9, 1984; : 

Ezra Pound, 7raii5/pff0ns.,With ah intrpduc- 
tlon by Hugh Kenner. 448pp. Phber. £3.-95; 0 
571 13307 X. D First published In 1953. and 
.reviewed i.ni th'e T£.5.Qf'September 18.- that 
year, Uiis cnlhlged edition firet published jn ^ 
■■■1970. 

*MykpN 8 h Araf>, Purypn Edrtiv A Blo^rapky of 
SVUliuim Raith. 550pp. Hutchinson. £8.93. 0 
P. W In- 1983- and 
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